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the Publick Charge. Page 1 

The maintenance of Governoxars ought to be in greater ſplendowr 
than private Callings can reach to. Ibidem 
The honour of being truſted, and the pleaſure of being ſeared, is re- 
ward enough for ſome Offices. P. 2. 
The Paſtorage of Souls ought to be a Publick, Charge, even upon 4 
Civil Account, Ibid, 


The uſe of Schools and Univerſities as they are a Publick Charge. 3 
The common and general cauſes which encreaſe and aggravate the 
burthen of paying Taxes. Ibid. 
The cauſes that excite Forreign and Offenſive Wars, 4 
The canſes of Defenſive and Civil Wars, F 
A cauſe of unneceſſary Eccleſiaſtical Charge, is the not ſizing of 
Pariſhes according to the alterations which have been in Religion 
and Trade. 6 
That five thouſand Pariſhes are enough for England and Wales, ſo 
as to give unto each but a thouſand Pariſhioners, and ſo as that 


none need go two miles to Church, VEE * 
Antiquated Offices, and overgrown Fees, a canſe of unneceſſary 
Charge in the Government and adminiſtration of fuſtice, 8 


Regiſters for Conveyances of Land, and Depoſitories for moveable 
Pawns, as alſo Banks of Money will l:ſen the charge of Law- 
ſurts and Writings. 


y 
How ths number of ſuch as relate to the Faculty of Medicine may 


be adjuſted, Ibid. 
How the number of Students in the Univerſities intending to make 
Learning the way of their livelihoed,may be adjuſted. 10 
(4) / An 
/ 
/ 
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An Uſe proponnded for the choice Pariſh-Chilaren and Found- 
lings, to ; on an uſeful Work, which hath hitherto been but 
perſunttorily purſued, Ibid, 

That the number of unneceſſary Merchants and Retailers be re- 
trenched, Ibid. 

The careful Maintenance and Edncation of expoſed Children, and 
concealing their Names and Families , is a matter of great 
conſequence, IL 

A Propoſal of ſeveral Imployments for Beggars, and ſuch as have 
now no Work. Ibid. 

Great works of labour, though in themſtlues unneceſſary, are ne- 
vertheleſs of advantage to the Publick, 12 

The mending of High-ways, building Bridges and Canſeys, and 
the making of Rivers Navigable in England, would make En- 

 gliſh Horſes an exportable Commodity, and help to vend the 


Commodities of Ireland, I3 
The Canſes of unquiet bearing of Taxes, Viz. Ibid. 
Firſt, that the Soveraign exatts too much, 14 

- Secondly, that Aſſeſſments are unequally laid. Ibid, 
-Thirdly, that the Moneys levied ars vainly expended, Ibid, 
Fourthly, or given to Favonrites, IS 
Fiſchly, Ignorance of the Number, Trade, ana Wealth of the 
people, Ibid, 
Sixthly, Obſeurity about the right of impoſing. 16 
Seventhly, Fewneſs of people, Ibid. 
Eighthly, Scarcity of Money, and confuſion of Coyns. Ibid. 
Ninth!y, That "Ab an hutdredth part of the Riches of this Na- 
tion is Coyned Bullion Ibid. 
Tenthly, The non-acceptance of ſome Commodities in ſpecie in 
diſcharge of Taxes. Ibid. 


The Conſequences of a Tax too heavy if there be too much Money 
in a Nation, wh.ch may be ;. or f there be too luttle, and that 
either in a State well or ill governed. 17,18,19 

The firſt way of providing for the Publick Charge, is the excinding 
or ſetting apart of a proportion of the Territory, in the nature 
of Crown-Lands. 19 

. The ſecond is taking away the ſame proportion of the Rents of all 
Lanads.. 
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Lands. 20 
The Nation is happy where either of the ſaid two ways is pratti- 
ſed ab antiquo, and «pon original agreement, and not exatted 
as a ſudden contingent Surcharge upon the people. Ibid. 
The Owners of ſettled Rents bear the burthen of a Land- Tax, or 
Aſſeſſment, others probably gaining thereby. Ibid. 
A Land-Tax wpon free Eſtates reſolves into an Excize upon Con= 
ſumptions, 21 
Aſſeſſment upon Houſing more uncertain than that of Land, Hou- 
ſing being of a double nature, viz. either an inſtrument of gain, 
or way 7 expence, Ibid. 
The heavy Taxing of Houſing no diſconmragement to new Buildings; 
nor is the diſcour agement of new Buildings any means to pre- 
vert the populouſneſs of a City. 22 
Prohibition to build upon new Foundations ſerves only to fix the 


Ground-plot of a City. [bid. 
The reaſon why the City of London removes its Ground-plot Weſt - 
ward. Ibid. 
That "tis probable the King of Englands Palace will in proceſs of 
time be towards Chelſey. 23 
That the preſent Seat of London will be the greateſt Conhabita- 
tion of people ever whilſt this Iſland is inhabited, Ibid. 
The nature and natural Meaſures of the Rent of Land, computed 
in Commodities of the growth of the ſaid Land, lbid, 


The Par between Food or other proceed of Land, and Ballion or 
Copn, 24 
The Par between Gold and Silver, Ibid, 
Gold and Silver are not natural Standards of the Values of the 
Te pit, - 2 
The prime Denomination of the T#* pics are but two, Viz. Land 
and Labour, as the Denominations of Money in England are 


Pounds, Shillings, Pence. Ibid. 
Of the Par between Land and Labour. Ibid. 
The reaſon of the number of years Purchaſe that Land is worth in 

ſeveral Countries. 26 
Why Land in Ireland is worth ſewer years Purchaſe than in Eng- 

land, | : Ibid. 27. 


(a2) The 
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The Deſcription and Ratio formalis of Uſwrv. 28 
The ſame of Exchange, © Thid. 
The Meaſures of both, Ibid. 
Why Uſury hath been limited more than Exchange, 29 
4 parallel between the Charges of the price ft Money, and that 

of Land. Ibid, 
How to compute and compare the Rents of Lands, in order to a juſt 

Land-Tax or Aſſeſſment, 30 
The intrinſick, value of Land is found by Surveys of the Duantity 

Figure and Scituation. Ibid, 


And by the Survey of the Duality, viz. its aptitude to bear ; 
firſt, precions Commodities ; ſecondly , the beſt of the kind ; 
thirdly, moſt in quantity, Ibid. 

The extrinſick, or accident al value depends upon the plenty of Mo- 
ney, inxurions or ſrugal living ; the Opinions Civil, Natxarat, 
and Religious of the People. 

It is eaſy to theſe Enquiries to know how to tell the Gold and 
Silver Coyns of this preſent Age, and compare the ſame with 

' that of former times. Ibid. 

How to compare not only the Money of this preſent Age with that 
of the former, but the entire riches of the preſent with the for- 
mer People. Ibid. 

By the numbers of People, and the proportion of Monty among ſt 
them, the accidental values of Lands are to be computed. 32 

How to proportion the Rates of a Commodity in one placegunto the 
Rates of the ſame in another place. + Ibid. 

That the Day-wages of Labourers, and ſeveral -other of the moſt 
vulgar Trades-men, ought to be aſcertained and well adapted to 
the changes of time. Ibid. 

That though the difficulty of computing the contingent values of 
Land be great, yer there be preater reaſons for undergoing it, 


The nature of Credit, as the ſaid word is commonly uſed amon 


Trades-men, and otherwiſe, Ibid. 
That the Soveraigns exatt knowledge of the Subjefts Eſtates would 
do them no harm. Ibid. 
A Deſcription of the Duty of Cuſtoms, 34 


A C on- 
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A Conjefture that Cuſtoms at frſt were 4 kind of Premium for 
bid 


enſurance againſt Pyrates. Ibid. 
The meaſure of the faid Duty wpou exported Goods, 35 
The inconvenience of too heavy Cuſtoms. Ibid. 
What Commodities may be forced to pay Cuſtoms, Ibid. 
The meaſures of Cuſtoms «por imported Goods. Ibid. 


The inconveniences of raiſing Money by the way of Cuſloms, 36 
A Propeſal, that initead of Tunnage and Poundage upon ſhipped 
Goods, a Tunnage were paid out of the Ships Fraight. 37 
Or that the Cuſtoms were taken as an Enſurance Premiam. Ibid. 
Of prohibited Commodities in general, Ibi4: 
E prohibiting the exportation of Money and Bullion, Ibid, 
he faid prohibition of Money ſerves as a Sumptuary Law, 38 
About the exportation of Wooll, - Ibid. 
The leſſening of onr Sheep-trade, and encreaſe of Corn-tillage, is an 
expedient in this caſe for many reaſons. 39 
Other conſiderations tending to ſhew, that the too vehement prohibi- 


tions of Wooll may be ineffettual, or to do more harm than good, 
Ibid. 


Of prohibiting Import ations, 
It were better to make and raiſe Commodities, though to burn 
them, than not to make them, or let the makers loſe their Facul- 
ty, and be idle, ibid, 
Of Free Ports, and in what caſes they may do good or harm. Ibid. 
Of Poll-money, andthe ſorts of it. l 
The faults of the late Poll-moneys. Ibid, 
Of the moſt ſimple Poll-money, where all pay alike, its conveniez- 
ces and inconveniences, 2 
Of Poll-money upon Titles, Office s, and Faculties, Ibid. 
Hearth-money is of the ſame nature with fimple Poll money, but 
both are rather accumulative ExCizes. 43 
Grants for publick, Lotteries are Taxes upon the people. Ibid. 
Lotteries ought not to be allcewed but by good Amthority, 44 
Raiſing of Money by Benevolence is areal Tax, Ibid, 
Three caſes where the way of a Benevolence may be made good. 1biJ1. 
Several reaſons againſt it. 45 
Toe ſeveral ſpecies of Penalties, Ibid. 
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A doubt whether the Penalties ſet down in Moſes Law owght to be 


inflifted now. 46 
The proper uſe and reaſon of every ſort of Penalty, Ibid. 
Perpernal Impriſonment is a kind of flow death, 47 
In what caſ: Death, Mntilation, Impriſoument, Diſgrace, &c, 
ought to be commuted for Pecuniary Multts. Ibid. 
The meaning of the double and multi ple Reſtitutions mentioned in 
the Law of Moſes. 48 
Of the ways for puniſhing or permitting Heterodox Believers im 
Religion, 49 
That the Soveraign may ds either, Ibid. 
That all Plendodexies whatſoever may be ſafely muzled ſrom dging 

harm by Pecumary Aultts. Ibid, 5o 
That the Soveraign by puniſhing thems with Death, Mutilations, 

or Impriſonments, doth therein puniſh himſelf, and that too re 

infefta, very ofter;. Ibid. 
That the Paſtoxrs ought in ſome meaſure to be puniſhed for the er- 
roxrs and defettions of their Flocks, Ibid 
The true uſe of the Clergy is rather to be patterns of Holineſs 
than to teach men variety of Opinions de rebus divinis. F1, 
The ſubſtance of all that hath been ſaid inthis whole Diſcourſe a- 
bout the Church, Ibid, 
The abuſe of Penal Laws. F2 
Of Monopolies, Ibid. 
The wſe aud reaſon of inſtituting Monepolics, + is 
A Digreſſion about new Inventions, and the vexations incident to 
the Projettors of new prattices. Ibid. 
Offices inſtsrnted by the State, with Fees of their own appointment, 

are of a parallel nature to Monopolieg. 54 
Why the Fees of Offices were great heretofore, Ibid. 
How Offices are become as a Fueable Commodity. FF 
Why many ſuperfluous Offices are not aboliſhed. Ibid. 
A Deſcription of Tythes in ſeveral particulars. Ibid. 
The canſes why Tythes encreaſe, 56. 


Tie Rent of the Lands of England is but a quarter of the expence 

of the people. 
The Tythes m England are fix times as much as they were four 
hunared 
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bandred years ago. 57 
The Clergy are far richer now than they were in ancient times, aud 
yet have leſs work to do. Ibid, 
The danger of too many Church-men, Ibid. 
How to adjuſt the number of Church men and Students in Divi- 
my, ? 8 
Tithes is now no Tax or burthen upon the people, ib9d. 
The way of Tythes is 4 good pattern for a Tax. Ibid. 


The way 0 paying Tythes in the City and Country is very diſpro- 
portionable, 5 
The inconveniences of contributing to the Publick Charge after the 

manner of Tythes. Ibid, 
A reaſon why the ways of taxing the people are often ſhiſted, Ibid. 
The State gaiys in ſeveral Conntries by being common Caſhier, U- 
ſurer, Enſurer, Monopol:ft, &c, 60 
The caſe of the Jews (every where ſubjett to great Taxes) briefly 
ated, © 61 
mn way of levying an Aliquot, part of mens Eſtates, very dange- 


YOMs. Ibid. 
Alterations in the values of Coyns is a Tax upon ſuch as live by 

determined Rents, Penſions, Fees, &c. 62 
What is embaſing of Moneys, and what is not. Ibid. 
Of Tyn and Copper Money,as well curiouſly as conrſly wrought.lbid, 
Of the Tokens coyned by retailing Shop- keepers, 63 
What is Gold and Silver eovbaſac. | Ibid. 
The reaſons for embaſing of Money. Ibid. 
Reaſons againſs the ſame. Ibid, 
What is properly raiſing of Money, 64 


The effect of raiſing both Domeſtick and Forreign Coyns. Ibi1. 
Raiſmg of Money changes the ſpecies of Moneys, but leſſens the 
Bullion. 65 
Why many wiſe States have raiſed their Moneys. Ibid. 
Raiſing of Forreign Money to 4 double value, or abating the price 
of our Native Commodities to half, is all one, but the former is 


eter, 66 
The way of computing and comparing the prices of Commodities 
wpon natural grounds. Ibid. 67 


Men 
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Men are really and attually rich according to what they ſpen4 
and enjoy in their own perſons. 68 
Excize beg a Tax upon ſuch riches, is a juſt way by which to de- 
fray the Publick, Charge. Ibid. 
That a proportion ought to be pitched between the Expence or Con- 
ſumption of the whole Nation, and the Pablick Charge th:reef. 

6 


Commodities ought not to be taxed wntil they be juſt ripe for Con 


ſumption, Ibid. 
Commodities of equal value may be unequally excized with 7u- 
ice Ibid. 


Of accumulating the Excize of many things upon ſome one thing. 


70 
Whether Native Commodities exported ought to pay Excize, Ibid. 


T he Explication of Accummulatrve Excize. Ibid. 
Reaſons for accumulating the Excize of all things upon ſome one 
thing. a Ibid, 
Why Beer onght not to be that one thing. - Ibid, 
Hearth or Smoak: money is an Accumulative Excize, with the 
reaſons for and againſt it." 71 


Reaſons in behalf of the Excize, 72 
Of framing perſons to be fit for great Truſts, as to be Caſhiers, 
Store- keepers, Checques, &c, Ibid, 
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CHAP. I. 
of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Charges. 


HE Publick Charges of a State, are, That 
———_ 0 iis Defence by Land and Sea, of its 
i. Peace at home and abroad, as alſo of its 
By honourable vindication from the injuries 
A. Of other States; all which we may call. 
the Charge of the Militia, which com- 
monly is in ordinary as great as any 0- 
ther Branch of the whole ; but extraor- 
dinary, (that is, in time of War, or fear of War) is much the 
greateſt, _ 

2. Another branch of the Publick Charge is, the Mainte- 
nance of the Governours, Chief and Subordinate, I mean, 
ſuch not onely as ſpend their whole time in the Execution of 
their reſpective Offices, but alſo who ſpend much in fitting 
themſelves as well with abilities to that end, as in begetting 
an opinion in their Superiours of ſuch their ability and truſt- 
worthineſs. 

3. Which Maintenance of the Governours is to be in ſuch 
- a degree of plenty and ſplendour; as private Endeavours and 
Callings ſeldom reach unto: To the end, that ſuch Gover- 
nours may have the natural as well as the artificial Cauſes of 
Power to act with. 

4. For ifa great multitude of men ſhould call one of 
their number King, unleſs this inſticured Prince appear in 
greater viſible ſplendour than others, can reward thoſe that 
obey and pleaſe him, and do the contrary to others; his Inſti- 
eution ſignfies little, even although he chance to have greater 
corporal or mental — any other of the number, 


F\ There 


—_— , 
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5- There be Offices which are but mp4, as Sheriffs, Ju- 
ſtices of the Peace, Conſtables, Churchwardens, &c, which 
men may attend without much prejudice to their ordinary 
ways of livelihood, and for which the hononr of being truſt- 
ed, and the pleaſure of being feared, hath been thought a 
competent Reward. 

6. Unto this head, the Charge of the adminiſtring Juſtice 
may be referred,as well between man and man,as between the 
whole State or Commonalty and particular members of it ; as 
well that of righting and puniſhing paſt injuries and crimes, as 
of preventing the ſame in time to come, 

7. A third branch of the Puplick Charge is that of the Pa- 
ſtor:ge of mens Souls, and the guidance of their Conſciences ; 
which,one would think (becauſe it reſpects another world,and 
but the particular intereſt of each man there) ſhould not be a 
publick Charge in this: Nevertheleſs,if we confider how eaſic 
It is toclude the Laws of man,to commit unproveable crimes, 
to corrupt and divert Teſtimonies,to wreſt the ſenſe and mea- 
ning of the Laws,&c. there follows a neceſſity of contributing 
towards a publick Charge, wherewith to have men inſtructed 
in the Laws of God, that take notice of evil thoughts and de- 
ſigns, and much more of ſecret deeds, and that puniſheth eter- 
nally in another world, what man can but lightly chaſtiſe in 
this, 

8. Now thoſe who labour in this publick Service,muſt alſo 
be maintained in a proportionable ſplendor ; and muſt withall 
have the means to allure men with ſome kind of reward even 
in this life; foraſmuch as many heretofore followed, even 
Chriſt himſelf but for the Loaves he gave them. 

9+ Another Branctvis, the Charge of Schools and Univer= 
firies,cſpecially for ſo much as they teach above Reading, Wrie 
ting and Arithmetich ; theſe being of particular uſe ro every 
man, as being helps and ſubſtitutes of Memory ard Reaſon, 
Reckoning being of the later, as Writing and Reading are of 
the former ; for whether Divinity, &c. ought to be made a 
private Trade, is to me a queſtion. 

Io. *Tis true, that Schools and Colleges are now for the 
moſt part but the Donations of particular men, gr places 
where 
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where particular men ſpend their money and time upon their 
own private accounts ; but no doubt it were non amiſs, if the 
end of them were to furniſh all imaginable helps unto the high- 
eſt and fineſt Natural Wits, towards the diſcovery of Nature 
in all its operations z in which ſenſe they ought to be a pub- 
lick Charge: The which Wits ſhould not be ſeleCted for thas 
work, according to the fond conceits of their own Parents 
and Friends, (Crows that think their own Birds ever faireſt) 
but rather by the approbation of others more impartial; ſuch 
as they are,who pick from out of theChriſtians Children the 
ableſt Inſtruments and Support of the Turkiſh Government. 
Of which Selections more hereafter. 

11. Another Branch is, that of the Maintenance of Orphans, 
found and expoſed Children, which alſo are Orphans ; as alt 
of Impotents of all forts, and moreover ſuch as want em- 
ployment, , 

12, For the permitting of any to beg is a more chargeable 
way of maintaining them whom the law of Nature will nor 
ſufer to ſtarve, where food may poſſibly be had: Beſides, it is 
unjuſt to let any ſtarve, when we think it is juſt to limit the 
wages of the poor, ſo as they can lay. up nothing againſt the 
time of their impotency and want of work. 

13. A laſt Branch may be, the Charge of High-waies, 
Navigable Rivers Aquzducts, Bridges, Havens, and other 
things of univerſal good and concernment. 

14. Other Branches may be thought on, which let other 
men either refer unto theſe, or add over and above. For it 
ſuffices for my purpoſe to have for the preſent ſet down thete 
the chief and moſt obvious of all the reſt. 


Ad 
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Of the Cauſes which encreaſe and aggravate the ſeveral 
ſorts of Publick Charges. | 

Aving thus ſpoken of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Char- 

H ges, we ſhall next conſider the Cauſes which encreale 


them both in general and in particular, 
B 2 Among 


Among the general Cauſes is, Firſt, the unwillingneſs of 

the people to pay them, ariſing from an opinion, that, by de- 
| fay and reluftancy they may wholly avoid them, with a ſuſpi- - 
tion that what is impoſed is too much, or that what is col- 
leted is embezelled or ill expended, or that it is unequally 
leavied and aſſeſſed, All theſe reſolving into an unneceſſary 
Charge to colle& them, and of forcing their Prince to hard- 
ſhips towards the people. 

2, Another Cauſe which aggravates Taxes, is the force of 
paying them in money at a certan time, and not in commo- 
dities at the moſt convenient ſeaſons. 

3. Thirdly, *Obſcurities and doubts concerning the right 
of impoſing. 

| 4 Fourthy, Scarcity of Money, and Confuſion of Coios. 

5. Fifthly, Fewneſs of people, eſpecially of Labourers and 
Artificers. 

6. Sixthly Ignorance of the Numbers, Wealth and Trade 
of the _ cauſing a needleſs repetition of the charge 
and trouble of new additionat Levies, in order to. amend 
miſtakes. 
| 7. As to particulars. The Cauſes of encrafing the Mili- 
tary Charge are the ſame with thoſe that encreaſe Wars, or 
fear of Wars, which are Forreign or Civil. 

8. An Offenſive Forreign War is cauſed by many, and 
thoſe very variours, ſecret, perſonal diſtaſtes coloured with 
publick pretences z of which we can ſay nothing, but that the 
common encouragement unto them.particularly here in Eng- 
land is a falſe opinion, that our Countrey is full peopled, or 
that if we wanted more Territory, we could take it with leſs 
charge from our neighbours,than purchaſe it from the Amer:i- 
cans; and a miſtake, that the greatneſs and glory of a Prince 
lyeth rather in the extent of his Tercitory, than in the num- 
ber, art and induſtry of his people well united and governed, 
And moreover, that it is more glorious to take from others 
by fraud or rapine , than to gain ones ſelf out of the bowels 
of the Earth and Sea. 

9. Now thoſe States are free from Forreign Offenſive 
Wars (ariſing as aboveſaid out of perſonal ' and priyate Cau- 

ſes) 
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ſes) where the chief Governours Revenue is but ſmall, and 
not ſufficient to carry on ſuch Wars,the which if they happen 
to be begun, and fo far carried on as to Want general Contri- 
butions, then thoſe who have the power to impoſe them, do 
commonly enquire what private perſons and Ends occaſion- 
ed the War, and fo fall upon the Authors, rather than contri- 
bute ro the Effet ; otherwiſe than to quench ir, 

10.Defenſive Wars are cauſed from unpreparedneſs of the 
offended State for war, as whendefeCtive Stores are 'ferved 
into the Magazines by corrupt Officers at the rate of good; 
when Armies are falſely Muſtred ; when Souldiers are cither 
Tenants or Servants to their Commanders, or elſe perſons, 
who for their Crimes or Debts, want proteQion from Juſtice; 
when the Officers are ignorant of their buſineſs, and abſent 
from their Commands; and withal afraid to puniſh, becauſe 
unwilling to pay. Wherefore to be alwaies in a poſture of 
War at home, is the cheapeſt way to keep off War from 
abroad. 

11, The cauſes of Civil Wars here in Exrope proceed very 
much from Religion, viz. the puniſhing of Believers hetero- 
dox from the Authorized way, in publick and open places, 
before great multitudes of ignorant people, with loſs of life, 
liberty, and limbs,rather than by well proportioned tolerable 
pecuniary mulcts, ſuch as every conſcientions Non-Conformiſt 
would gladly pay, and Hypocrites by refuſing,diſcover them- 
ſelves to be ſuch. 

12. Civil Wars are likewiſe cauſed by peoples fanſying, 
that their own uneaſie condition may be beſt remedied by an 
univerſal confuſion ; although indeed upon the upſhor of ſuch 
diicorders they ſhall probably be in a worſe, even although 
they ſurvive and ſucceed, but more probably periſh in the 
conteſt, 

13: Morover,the peoples believing that forms of Govern- 
ment ſhall in a few years produce any conſiderable alteration as 
to the wealth of the ſubjzet;that the form which is moſt anci- 
ent and preſent is not the beſt for the place;that any eſtablifhed 
family or perſon is not better than any new pretender, or even 
than the beſt Eleftion that can be made; that Soveraignty is 

inviGble, 
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inviſible,and that it is not certainly annexed unto ſome certain 
perſon or perſons. 

14. Cauſes of Civil War are alſo, that the Wealth of the 
Nation is in too few mens hands, and that no certain means 
are provided to keep all men from a neceſſity either to beg, 
or ſteal, or be Souldiers- Moreover, the allowing Luxury in 
ſome, whilſt others needleſly ſtarve. 

The diſpenſing of benefits upon caſual and uncertain Mo- 
tives; the giving vaſt Emoluments to perſons and parties of no 
certain viſible merit. Theſe are the things which cauſe ani- 
moſities among the totter-headed multitude,who are the tin- 
der that the ſparks of a few Deſigners may eaſily inflame. 

I5. One Cauſe of Publick Charge in matters of Religion,is 
the not having changed the limirs of Pariſhes and Cures with 
the Change of Religion from Popery , and with the Changes 
in Plantation and Trade. For now when the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel preach unto multitudes afſembled in one place, may 
not Pariſhes be bigger; that is,may not Flocks be more nume- 
rous, than when every particular ſheep was, as heretofore, 
dreſt and ſhorn three or four times per azazm by Shrift, If 
thete be in England and Wales but about five millions of peo- 

le, what needs be more than 5000 Pariſtes ; that is, 1000 

heep under every Shepherd.Whereas in the mid/ing Pariſhes 
of London there are abour 5 o60 ſouls in each, yy Oo. which ac- 
count there needs be in England and Wales but 1000,Pa- 
riſhes, whereas there are near 10000. 

16. Now the ſaving of halfthe.Pariſhes would (reckoning 
the Benefices one with another, but at 1:0 1. per Annum a 
piece) ſave 500000]. Beſides, when the number of Parochial 
Parſons were halved, then there would need but half rhe pre- 
ſent number of Biſhops, Deans and Choprers, Colledges and 
Cathedrals,which perhaps would amount to two or three hag- 
dred thouſand pounds more:And yet th: Church of Cod would 
be more regularly ſerved than now, and that withour preju- 
dice to that ſacred, antient Order of Epiſcopacy, and the way 
of their Maintenance by Tythes; and all this in a method of 
greater Reformation and ſuitableneſs thereunto., 

17. But ſuppoſe it be faid, that' in ſome wild Countreys, a 
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thouſand people do not live in a leſs ſcope of ground than of 
eight miles ſquare. To which I anſwer, that there are few or 
no ſuch places,the largeſt Pariſhes I know,being not more ca- 
pacious than of three or four miles ſquare, in which is no dif- 
ficulty, for the people to meet once a week at ſome central 
pl#ce within that ſcope. : | 

18.'Moreover I ſay, that a Curate of ſmall Learning, if of 
good life, and duly Ordained, may officiate in four Chappels 
_ of Eaſe every Sunday, and the Preacher, who indeed ſhould 
be a perſon of Learning and Eloquence, may preach every 
other Sunday in every of the ſaid Chappels, by preaching in 
two of them one day, and in the other two the other day : 
And this with Catechiziog, and Extra-LeCtures upon the 
Week-days, would perform as much as now is perforwed, and 
as much as by the bleſſing of God is neceſlary to ſalvation ; 
for the yoak of Chriſt is caſie, and his burthen light. 

19, Butto put anend to-this doubt, I affirm, that if Eng- 
land and Wales were cut out in parcels of three miles ſquare, 
there would be found few above four thouſand ſuch, of which 
ro make Pariſhes. 

20, Now if it be faid, that the Alienation of theſe Tytrhes 
is Sacriledge ; I anſwer, that if the ſame be employed to de- 
fend the Church of God againit the Turk and Pope, and the 
Nations who adhere ro them, it is not at all, or leſs, than to 
give three fourths of the ſame to the Wives and Children of 
the Prieſts which were not in being when thoſe allowances 
were ſet forth? 

21, If I had not an abhorrence from Propounding the 
leſſening of the Church-Means, I could fay, that the re- 
rrenching part of cach ramaining Parſons Tythes and Emolu- 
ments,and leaving them for Parr, to the free Contributions of 
their Flocks, were a way to promote the Goſpel /and to give 
leſs offence to ſuch as think that their whole maintenance 
ſhould be made in that manner. 

22. 1 might alſo fay,that foraſmuch as there be moreMales 
than Females in England, (the ſaid diſproportion pro tanto, 
hindering procreation) that it were good for the Miniſters to 
return to their Czlibat ; or that none ſhould be gar 

where 
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whilſt they were married, it being eaſie among five millions 
of people to finde out 500ec that could and would live ſingle, 
that is one in a thouſand. And then our unmarried Parſon 
might live as well with half, as now with the whole of his 
Benefice. 

23. Alwaies provided, that though the number of Pariſh- 
es, and the meature of Benefices were leſſened, yet that the 
ſame ought to be done without dammage to the preſent jin- 
cumbents, 

24. As for leſſening the Charge of Offices relating to the 
Government and the Law, the ſame will conſiſt in *bolihin 
the ſuperfluous, ſupernumerary, and antiquated ; and withal, 
in retrenching the Fees of others, ro what the labour, arr, 
and truſt of their reſpective employments do require, For 
there be many Offices wholly executed by Depuries for ſmall 
wages, whereas the Maſters of them have ten times as much, 
although they know nothing eicher of what is done or ought 
to be done in the buſineſs. 

25. Now ſuch Surpluſages as theſe ſhould be either reſto- 
red unto the people who gave them uato the King,at a time 
when thoſe Fees made up bur a Juſt reward for the Officer;or 
elſe the King keeping them ſtill might rake them for ſo much 
roward the Publick Charge, but not give them away to ſtop 
the importunate ſuits of any particular perſon, in whom and 
in all hisdependants, ſuch benefirs do but cauſe a lazineſs as 
ro the true original gain of the Nation,and themſelves in par- 
ticular, together with a total negligence and ignorance of the 
publick good. 

26. Many are the particulars that might be inſtanced of 
this kind ; but my aim not being ro prejudice any man in par- 
ticular, I deſcend no Jower, wiſhing only that there might be 
an univerſal Reformation of what length of time hath wrap- 
ed awry, in which caſe no particular men are to be troubled; 
for if all ſuffer, none ſuffers, and all men would be no poorer 
than now they are if they ſhould loſe half their Eſtates; nor 
would they be a whir the richer if the ſame were doubled, 
the Ratio fermalis of Riches lying rather in proportion than 
quantity, 

27. To 
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27. To leſſen the charge of Univerſities, unto which I add 
the lons of Court, which is nor much, were to leſſen the num- 
ber of the Studenrs in Divinity, Law, and Medicine, by lef- 
ſening the uſe of thoſe Profeſſions. 

Now having ſpoken already of Divinity, I come next to the 
Law, and ſay, that if Regiſters were kept of all mens Eſtates 
in Lands, and of all the Conveyances of, and Engagements up- 
on them; and withal, if publick Loan-banks, Lombards, or 
Banks of Credit upon depoſited Money, Plate, Jewels, Cloth, 
Wooll, Silk, Leather, Linnen, Merttals, and other curable Com- 
modities were erected, I cannot apprehend how there could be 
above one tenth part of the Law-ſuirs and Writings, as now 
there are, 

28. And moreover, if by accompt of the people, of their 
Land and other Wealth, the number of Lawyers and Scrive- 
ners were adjuſted, I cannot conceive how there ſhould remain 
above one hundredrh part of what now are ; foraſmuch as I 
bave heard ſome affirm, that there be now ten times as many 
as are even now neceſſary ; and that there are now ten times 
as many Law-ſuits, as upon the above-mentioned Reformati- 
on, there would be, Ir follows therefore , that upon the 
whole there would not need one in a hundred of the preſent 
number of Retaizers to the Law , and Offices of Juſtice, 
the occaſions as well of crimes as injuries being ſo much re- 
trenched, 

29. As for Phyſicians, it is not hard by the help of the 
obſervations which have been lately made upon the Bills of 
Mortality, to know how many are fick in London by the num- 
ber of them that die, and by the proportions of the City to 
find out the ſame of the Country ; and by both, by the ad- 
vice of the Learned Colledge of that Faculty ro calculate how 
many Phyſicians were requiſite for the whole Nation ; and 
conſequently, how many Students in that Art to permit and 
encourage; and laſtly, having - calculated theſe numbers, 
to adoptate a proportion of Chyrurgeans, Apothecaries, 
and Nurſes to them, and ſo by the whole to cut off and extin- 
guiſh ehar infinite ſwarm of vain pretenders unto, and abuſers 
of that God-like Faculty, which of all Secular Employments 

C out 
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our Saviour himſelf after he began to preach engaged himſclf 
upon. 

g Moreover, if it were agreed, what number of Divines, 
Phyſicians and Civilians (that is, of men bred in Uxziverſi- 
ties) were requiſite to the publick ſervice ? As ſuppoſe 13000 
in the preſent way, and perhaps not above 6000 in that way 
of. Retrenchment which we propound ; then ſuppoſing that 
but one in forty dies per anzwm, it follows that leſs than 350 
might ſuffice to be ſent yearly out of the Univerſities : Where 
ſuppoſing they ſtay five years one with another, it followeth 
alſo that about 1800 is the number of Students fit to be al- 
lowed in the Univerſities at a time ; I mean, of ſuch as intend 
to make Learning their Trade, and way of Livelihood. 

31. I mighr intimate, that if 1800 Students were enough, 
and that if there were 40000 Pariſh-Children and Foundlings 
in gn it were probable that one in twenty of chem mighr 
be of excellent wit and towardneſs. 

Now fince the Publick may difpoſe of theſe Children as 
they pleaſe, and fince there is Maintenance in both Univerſi- 
ties for above 1800, what if our Profeſſors of Art were in this 
manner ſelefted and educated ? But of this but in tranfirw, 

32, Hereunto may be added, that by reaſon of Loan Banks 
afore-menrtioned, whereby the Credirs and Eſtates of all Deal- 
ers may be known, and all the myſterious dangers of Money 
prevented, and that by good Accomprs of our growth, Ma- 
pufacture, Conſumption, and Importation, it might be known 
how many Merchants were able ro mannage the Exchange of 
our ſuperfluous Commodities with the fame of other Coun- 
tries: And alſo how many Retailers are needful to make the 
ſubdiftriburions into every Village of rhis Nation, and to re- 
ceive back their ſuperfluities, Upon theſe grounds I preſume 
a large proportion of theſe alſo might be retrenched, who 
properly and originally earn nothing from the Publick, being 
only a kind of Gameſters, that play with one another for the 
hbours of the Poor ; yielding of themſelves no Fruit at all, 
otherwiſe than as Veins and Arteries, to diſtribute forth and 
back the blood and nutritive juyces of the Body Politick, 
namely, the product of Husbandry and ManufaQture. - 

23, Now 
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33. Now if the numerous Offices and Fees relating to the 
Government, Law, and Church ; and if the number of Di- 
vines, Lawyers, _—— Merchants, and Retailers were-al- 
ſo leſſened, all which do receive great wages for little work 
done to the Publick, with how much greater caſe would com- 
mon expences be defrayed ? and with how much more equa- 
lity would the ſame be aſleſſed ? 

34. We enumerated fix Branches of the Publick Charge, 
and have ſlightly ſpoken how four of them might be leſſened ; 
we come next to the other ewo Branches, whereof we ſhall 
rather recommend the augmentation. 

The firſt of theſe ewo Branches I call, _ ſpeaking, 
Care of the Poor, —_— of Receptacles for the aged, 
blind, lame, &c. in health ; Haſpirals for noyſome;, chronical, 
curable and uncurable, inward and outward Diſeaſes ; with 0- 
thers for acute and contagious, Others for Orphans, found 
and expoſed Children ; of which later fort none thould be re- 
fuſed, let the number be never ſo great, provided their Names, 
Families, and Relations were well concealed : The choice of 
which Children being made at their being about eight or ten 


years old, might afford the _ che firreſt Inſtruments for afl 
r 


kind of his Atﬀairs, and be as firmly obliged to be bis faithful 
ſervants as his own Natural Children. 

35, This is no new nor rare thing, only the negle& of ir in 
theſe Countries, is rather to be eſteemed a rare and new pro- 
jet : Nor is it unknown what excellent Fruits there have been 
of this Inſtitution, of which we ſhall ſay much more upon a- 
nother occaſion hereafter. 

236. When all helpleſs and impotent perſons were thus pro- 

vided for, and the lazy and thieviſh reftrained and puniſhed by 
the Miniſter -of Juſtice, it follows now that we td out cer- 
= conſtant Imployments for all other indigent people, who 
abouring according to the Rules upon them, may require a 
ſufficiency of Food and Rayment. Their Children alſo (if 
ſmall and impotent) as aforeſaid , being provided for elſe- 
where, 

37. Brit what ſhall theſesImployments be ?_T anſwer, ſuch 
as were reckoned as the ſixth Branch of the Publick Expence, 
C2 VIA, 
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viz, making all High-ways ſo broad , firm , and even, as 
whereby the charge and redium of Travelling and Carriages 
may be greatly leflened. The cutting and ſcouring of Rivers 
into Navigable ; the planting of uſcful Trees for Timber, de- 
light, and fruit in convenient places. | 

The making of Bridges and Cawſeys. 

The working in Mines, Quarries, and Colleries, 

The Manufattures of Iron, &c, 

38. I pirch upon all theſe particulars, firſt, as works wanting 
in this Nation ; ſecondly, as works of much labour, and little 
Art ; aud thirdly, as introduCtive of new Trades into England, 
to ſupply that of Cloth, which we have almoſt rocally lokt 

In the next place it wilt be asked, who ſhall pay theſe men ? 
I anſwer, every body ; for if there be 1coo men in a Terri- 
tory, and if zoo of theſe can raiſe neceſſary food and ray- 
ment for the whole rto00 ; if 200 more make as much Com- 
modiries, as otker Nations will give either their Commodities 
or Money for , and if 4oo more be imployed in the Orna- 
ments , pleaſure , and magnificence of the whole ? if there 
be 200 Governours , Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Mer- 
chants, and Retailers, making in-all goo, the queſtion is, ſioce 
there is ſood enough for this ſupernumerary 100 alſo, how 
they ſhould come by it ? wherher by begging, or by ſtealing ; 
or whether they ſhall Guffer themſelves to ſtarve, finding no 
fruit of their begging, or being taken in their ſtealing, be 
put to death another way ? Or whether they ſhall be given 
away to another Nation that will take them ? I think ”ris plain, 
they oughr neither to be ſtarved, nor hanged, nor given away ; 
now if they beg, they may pine for hunger to day, and - be 
gorged and.glutted to morrow, which will occaſion Diſeaſes, 
and evil habits; the fame may be ſaid of ſtealing : Moreover, 
perhaps they may get cither by begging or ſteaing more than 
will ſuffice them, which will for ever after indiſpoſe them to 
labour, even upon the greateſt occaſions which may ſuddenly 
and unexpeCtedly happen. 

39. For all theſe Reaſons, it will be certainly the ſafer way 
to afford them the ſuperfluiry which would otherwiſe be loit 
and. waſted, or wantonly ſpent : Or in caſe there be no over- 
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Flus, then ris fic to retrench a lictle from the delicacy of others 

*feeding in quantity or quality, few men ſpenging leſs than 
donble of what might ſuffice chem as to the bare neceſſities 
of Nature, 

40. Now as to the work of theſe ſupernumeraries, let it 
be without expence of Forreign Commodities , and then ris 
no matter if ir be imployed to build a uſeleſs Pyramid upon 
Salizbury Plain, bring the Stones at Stonehenge to Tower-hil, 
or the like ; for at worſt this gould keep their minds to di- 
ſcipline and obedience, and their bodies to a patience of more 
proficable labours when need ſhall require ir, 

41- In the next place, as an inſtance of the uſefulneſs of 
whar bath been propounded, I ask what benefic will the mend- 
ing of High-ways, the building of Bridges and Cawſtys, 
with making of Rivers Navigable produce, beſides the plea- 
ſure and beauty of them ? To which I alſo anſwer, as an in- 
ſtance of the premiſes, that the ſame, together with the nuame- 
rous Miſſions of Cattle and Sheep out of Jrelaud, ſhall pro- 
duce a vaſt fbperfluity of Engl/ib Horſes, the which becauſe 
they have the many excellent qualities of Beauty, Strength, 
Courage, Swiſtneſs, and Patience concentrated in them, bh 
yond the Horſes of other places, would be a very vendible 
Commodity all over Exrope ; and ſuch as depending upon the 
intrinſeck nature of the Engliſb Soyl could not be counterfeir-. 
ed, nor taken away by others, Moreover, an Horſe as ſuch 
a Commodity as will carry bortr himſelf and his Merchant to 
the Marker, be the ſame never ſo diſtant. 
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Flow the Cauſes of the unquiet bearing of Taxes 
may be leſſened. 


E have ſlightly gone through all the ſix Branches of 
the Publick Charge, and have (though imperfectly, 
and 
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and in haſte) ſhewn what would encreaſe, and what would a: 
bare rhem, 
; We come next to take away ſome of the general Cauſes of 
the unquier bearing of Taxes, and yielding to Contributions, 
VIE, 

2, 1, That the people think the Soveraign asks more than 
he needs, To which we anſwer: x. That if the Soveraign 
were ſure to have what he wanted in due time, it were his 
own great damage to draw away the Money out of his Sub- 
jets hands, who by Trade increaſe it, and ro hoard it up in his 
own Cotfers, where *ris of no uſe even to himfelf, but liable 
ro. be begged, or vainly expended. 

+3. 2. Let the Tax be never (o great, if it be proportion- 
able unto all, then no man ſuffers the loſs of any Riches by ir. 
For men (as we ſaid but now) if the Eſtates of them all were 
either halfed or doubled, would in both cafes remain equally 
rich : For they would each man have his former ſtate, dignity, 
and degree ; and moreover, the Money leavied yort going out 
of the Nation, the ſame alſo would remain as rich in compari- 
ſon of any other Nation, only the riches of the Prince and 
People would differ for a little while, namely, until che Mo- 
ney leavied from ſome, were again refunded upon the ſame, or 
other perſons that paid it : In which caſe every man alſo ſhould 
have his chance and ity ro be made the better or 
worſ® by the new diſtribution ; or if he loſt by one, yet ro 
gain by another, 

4- 3. Now that which angers men moſt, is to be taxed a- 
bove their Neighbours, To which I anſwer, that many times 
We. ſurmizes are miſtakes,many times they are chances, which 
in the next Tax may rut more favourable ; and if they be by 
deſign, yet it cannot be imagined, that it was by deſign of 
the Soveraign, but of ſome remporary Aſſeſſor, whoſe turn it 
may be to receive the Talio upon the next occahon from the 
very man he has wronged. 

f- 4. Men repine much, if they think the Money leavied 
will be expended on Entertainments, magnificent Shews, tri- 
vmphal Arches, &c. To which I anſwer, that the ſame is a 


refunding the ſaid Moneys to the Tradeſmen who work upon 
thoſe 
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thoſe things ; which Trades, rhough they ſeem vain and only 
of Ornament, yet they refund preſently ro the moſt uſeful ; 
namely, to Brewers, Bakers, Taylors, Shoemakers, &c. More- 
6ver, the Prince hath no more pleaſure in theſe Shews and 
Entertainments than 100000 others of his meaneſt Subjects 
have, whom, for all their grombling, we ſce to travel many 
m'les to be SpeCtators of rheſe miſtaken and diſtaſted vanities, 

6. 5. The people often complain that the King beſtows the 
Money he raiſes from the People upon his Favourites : To 
which we anſwer ; that what is given ro Favourites, may at 
the next ſtep or tranſmigration come into our own hands, or 
theirs whom we wiſh well, and think do deſerve ir. 

7. Secondly, as this man is a Favourite today, fo another, 
or our ſelves, may be hereafter ; Favour being of a very llip- 
pery and moveable nature, and not fach a thing as we need 
much to envy ; for the ſame way that ---- leads up an Hill, 
leads alſo down rhe fame. Beſides, there is nothing in the 
Laws or Cuſtoms of England, which excludes any the mean- 
eſt mans Child, from arriving to the higheſt Othces in this 
Kingdom, much leſs debars him from the Perſonal kindneſs of 
his Prince. 

8. All theſe imaginations (whereunto the vulgar heads are 
ſubjeRt) do cauſe a backwartneſs to pay, and that neceſſitates 
the Prince to _—_ Now this lighting upon ſome poor, 
though ſtubborn, ſtift-necked Refuſer, charged with Wile and 
Children, gives the credulous great occaſion to complain of 
Oppreſſion, and breeds il! blood as to all other matters ; feed- 
ing the ill humours already m being. | 

9. 6. Ignorance of the Number, Trade, and Wealth of the 
people, is often the reaſon why the ſaid people are needleſly 
troubled, viz. with the double charge and vexation of two, or 
many Levies, when one might have ſerved : Examples where- 
of have been ſeen in late Poll-moneys ; in which (by reaſon of 
not knowing the ſtate of the people, viz. how many there 
were of cach Taxable fort, and the want of ſenſible marks 
whereby to rate men, and the confounding of Eſtates with 
Titles and Offices) great miſtakes were commirted, 

16, Beſides, for not knowing the wealth of the png, 

the 
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the Prince knows not what they can bear ; and for not know- 
ing the Trade, he can - make no Judgment of the proper ſcaſvn 
when to demand his-Exhiibitions, 

11. 7. Obſcurities and doubts,about the right of impoſing, 
hath been the cauſe of great and ugly ReluCtances in the peo- 
ple, and of involuntary ſeverities in the Prince, an eminent ex- 
ample whereof was the Ship-money, no {mal] cauſe of twenty 
years calamity to the whole Kingdom. 

12. 8, Fewneſs of people, is real poverty ; and a Nation 
wherein are eight Millions of people, are more than ewice as 
rich as the ſame ſcope of Land wherein are but four ; for the 
ſame Governours which are the great charge, may ſerve near 
as well for the greater, as the leſier number. 

13. Secondly, If the people be ſo few, as that they can live, 
Ex ſponte Creatis, or with little Iabour, ſuch as is grazing, Ce. 
they become wholly without Art, No man that will not exer- 
ciſe his hands, being able to endure the tortures of the mind, 
which much thoughtfulneſs doth occaſion, 

14. 9. Scarcity of Money, is another cauſe of the bad pay- 
ment of Taxes ; for if we conſider, that of - all the Wealth of 
this Nation, v/z, Lands, Houſing, Shipping, Commodities, Fur- 
niture, Plate, and Money, that ſcarce one part of an hundred is 
Coyn ; and that perhaps there is ſcarce ſix millions of Pounds 
now in England, that is but twenty ſhillings a head for eyery 
head in the Nation : We may eaſily judge, how difficulr it is 
for men of competent Eſtates, to pay a ſum of Money on a 
ſedden ; which if they cannot compals , Severitics and Char- 
ges enſue ; and that with reaſon, though unlucky enough, it 
being mere tolerable to undo one particular Member, than to 
endanger the whole, notwithſtanding indeed it be more tolera- 
ble for one particular Member to be undone with the whole, 
than alone. 

15. 10, It feems ſomewhat hard, that all Taxes ſhould be 
paid in Money, that is, (when the King hath occaſion to viCtual 
his Ships at P.r!ſmouth) that fat Oxen and Corn ſhould not be 
received in kind, but that Farmer; mult farſt carry their Corn 
perhaps ten Miles to fell, and turn into Money ; which being 
paid to the King, is again reconverted into Corn, fercht many 
miles further. 16, More- 
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16. Moreover,the Farmer for haſte is forced to under-ſell 

his Corn, and the King for baſte likewiſe is forced co over-buy 

his Proviſions, Whereas the paying in kind, Pro Hic & 

Nunc, would leſſen a conſiderable grievance to the poor 
people, 

17. The next conſideration ſhall be of the conſequences, 
and effects of roo great a Tax, not in reſpect of particular 
men, of which we have ſpoken before, butto the whole 
people in general : To which I ſay, that there is a certain 
meaſure,and proportion of money requiſite to drive the Trade 
of a Nation, more or leſs then which would prejudice the 
ſame. Juſt as there is a certain proportion of Farthings ne- 
ceſlary in a ſmall retail Trade, to change filver money , and 
to evea ſuch reckonings as cannot be adjuſted with the ſmal- 
leſt ſilver pieces. For money, (made of Gold and filver) is to 
the 74 xp"= (that is to the matrer of our Food and Cover- 
ing) but as Farthings and other local extrinſick money, is to 
the Gold and filver ſpecies. 

18 Now as the proportion of the number of farthings 
requiſice in commerce is to be taken from the number of peo- 
ple, the frequency of their Exchanges; as alſo, and principally 
from the value ofthe ſmalleſt filver pieces of money;ſo in like 
manner,the proportion of money requiſite to our Trade, is to 
be likewiſe taken from the frequency of commurations, and 
from the bigneſs of the payments that are by Law or Cuſtom 
uſually made otherwiſe. From whence ir follows, that where 
there are Regiſters of Lands whereby the juſt value of each 

mans intereſt in them may be well known;and where there are 
Depgfitories of the 7% xp1z, as of Merals, Cloth, L:nnen, 
Leather , and other Uſefuls ; and where there are Banks of 
money alſo , there leſs money is neceſlary to drive the Trade, 
For if all the greateſt payments be made in Lands, and the 
ather perhaps down to ten pound, or twenty pound be made 
by credit in Lombars or Money-Banks : It follows that there 
needs only money to pay ſums leſs then rhoſe aforemention- 
ed; juſt as fewer Farthings are requiſite for change, where 
there be plenty of filver two-Pences, then where the leaſt 
filyer piece in ſix Pence, 
D 19, To 
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19, To apply all this, I fay, that if there be too much mo- 
ney in a Nation, it were good for the Commonalty, as well 
as the King, and no harm even to particular men, if the King 
had in his Coffers: all rhat is ſuperfluous, no more than if men 
were permitted to pay their Taxes in any thing they could 
beſt ſpare. 

23. On the other ſide, if the largeneſs of a publick Exhibi- 
tion ſhould leave leſs money than is neceſlary to drive the Na- 
tions Trade, then the miſchief thereof would be the doing of 
leſs work, which is the ſame as leſſening the people , or their 
Art and Induſtry; for a hundred pound paſſing a hundred 
hands for Wages, cauſes 1600]. worth of Commodities to 
be produced, which hands would have been idle and uſeleſs, 
had there not been this continual motive to their employ- 
ment, 

21. Taxes if they be preſently expended upon our own Do- 
meſtick Commodities, ſcem to me to do little harm to the 
whole Body of the people, only they work a change in the 
Riches and Fortunes of particular men ; and particularly by 
transferring the ſame from the Landed aud Lazy, to the 
Crafty and Induſtrious. As for example, if a Gentleman have 
lett his Lands to'Farm for a hundred pound per annxm, for 
ſeveral years orLives, & he be taxed twenty pound per annum, 
to maintain a Navy ; then the effteCt hereof will be, that this 
Gentlemans Twenty pound per annum, will be diſtributed a- 
mongſt Seamen, Ship-Carpenters, and other Trades relating 
to Naval matters; but if the Gentleman had the Land in his 
own hands, then being taxed a Fifth part, he would raiſe his 
Rents near the ſame proportion upon his under Tenants, or 
would ſell his Cattle, Corn and Wooll a Fifth part dearcr ; 
the like alſo would all other ſubdependents on him do; and 
thereby recover in ſome meaſure, what he paid. Laſtly, but 
ifall the mony leavyed were thrown into the Sea, then the 
ultimate effet would only be, that every man muſt work a 
Fifth part the harder, or retrench a Fifth part of his Conſump- 
rions, viz. the former if forreign Trade be improveable,.and 
the latter , if it be nor, 

22, This I conceive, were the worſt of Taxes in a well- 
pelicyed 
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policyed State ; but in other States where is not a certain 
prevention of Beggary and Theevery, that is a ſure livelihood 
for men wanting imployment; there I muſt confeſs, an exceſ- 
ſive-Tax, cauſes exceſſive and inſuperable want, even of natu- 
ral neceſſities,and that on a ſudden fo as ignorant particular per- 
ſons, cannot find out. what way to ſubſiſt by ; and this by 
the law of Nature, muſt cauſe ſudden effeQts to relieve it ſelf, 
that is, Rapines, Frauds ; and this again muſt bring Death , 
Mutilitions, and Impriſonments according to the preſent 
Laws which are Miſchiefs, and Puniſhments, as well unto the 
State as to the particular ſufferes of them. 
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CHAP.IV. 


Of the ſeveral ways of Taxe, and firſt, of ſetting a 
part, a proportion of the whole Territory for Publick 
uſes, in the nature of Crown-Lands ; and ſecondly, by 
way of Aſſeſement, or Land-taxe. 


Ur ſuppoſing, that the ſeveral cauſes of Publick Charge 
B are leſſened as much as may be, and that the people be 
well ſatisfied, and contented to pay their juſt ſhares of what 
is needful for their Government and ProteCtion, as alſo for 
the Honour of their Prince and Countrey : It follows now 
to propoſe the ſeveral ways and expedients, how the ſame 
may be moſt eaſily, ſpeedily, and inſenſibly collefted. The 
which I ſhall do, by expoſing the conveniences and inconve- 
niences of ſome of the principal ways of Levyings, uſed of 
later years within the ſeveral States of Exrope : unto which 
others of ſmaller and more rarer uſe may be referred. 

2, Imagine then a, number of people, planted in a Terri- 
tory, Who had upon Computation concluded that two Milli- 
ons of pounds per anm, is neceſſary to the publick charges. 
Or rather, who going more wiſely to work had computed a 
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twenty fifth part of the proceed of all their Lands and La- 
bours, were to be the Exciſum, or the part to be cut ont, and 
laid afide- for publick uſes. Which proportions perhaps are 

fic enough to the affairs of England, bur of that hereafter. 

3. Now the queſtion is, how the one or the other ſhall be 
raiſed. The firſt way we propoſe, is, to Excize the very 
Land itſelf in kind ; that js, to cut out of the whole twenty 
five Millions, which are ſaid to be in England and Wales, as 
much Land in ſpciec, as whereof the Rack-rent would be two 
Millions viz. about four Millions of Acres, which is about a 
ſixth part of the whole ; making the ſaid four Millions to. be 
Crown Lands, and as the four Counties intended to be re- . 
ſerved in /reland upon the forfeitures were. Or elſe to excize 
a ſixth part of the Rent of the whole, which is about the pro= 
portion, that the Adventurers and Souldiers in Jreland re - 
rribure to the King, as quit Rents, Of which two ways, the 
latter is manifeſtly the better, the King having more ſecuri- 
ty; and more obligees;provided the trouble and charge of this 
univerſal ColleCtion , exceed not that of the other advantage 
conſiderably, 

4- This way ina new Stare would be goods, being agreed 
upon, as it was in /relard, before men had even the poſſeſſion 
of any Land at all ; wherefore whoſoever buys Land in Ire- 
Land hereafter is no more concerned with the Quit Rents 
wherewith they are charged, then if the Acres were ſb much 
the fewer z or then men are who buy Land, out of which they 
know Tythes are to be paid, And truly that Countrey is , 
happy in-which by Original Accord, ſuch a Rent is reſerved, 
as whereby the Publick charge may be born without contin- 
genr, ſudden, ſuperadditions, in which lies the very Ratio 
of the burthen of all Contributions and ExaCtions. For in ſuch 
caſes as was ſaid before, it isnot only the Landlord pays, 
but every man who eats but an Egg, or an Onion of the 
growth of his Lands ; or who. uſeth the help ofany Artiſan, 
which feedeth on the ſame. | 

5. Bur if che ſame were propounded in England, viz, if an 
aliquot part of every Landlords Rent were excinded or re_ : 
wenched, then thoſe whoſe Rents were ſetled, and determin 
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ed for long times to come, would chiefly bear the burthen of 
ſuch an Impoſition , and others have a benefit thereby, Fer 
ſuppoſe 4. and B. have each of them a parcel of Land, of 
equal goodneſs and value ; ſuppoſe alſo that 4. hath let his 
parcel for twenty one years at twenty pound per annum, but 
- that B. is free ; now there comes out a Tax of a fifth part ; 
hereupon B. will not lett under 25l. that his remainder 
may be twenty, whereas 4. muſt be contented with ſixteen 
neat ; nevertheleſs the Tenants of 4. will fell the proceed of 
their bargain at the ſame rate,that the Tenats of B. thall do. 
The effect of all rhis is; Firſt, that the Kings Fifth pare 
of B. his Farm ſhall be greater then before. Secondly, that 
the Farmer to B. ſhall gain more then before the Tax. 
Thirdly, that the Tenant or Farmer of 4. ſhall gain as much 
as the King and Tenant to B. both. Fourthly , the Tax doth 
ultimately light upon the Landlord 4. and the Conſumpri- 
oners. From whence it follows that a Land-tax reſolves in- 
to an irregular Excize upon Conſumprions, that thoſe bear ir 
moſt, who leaſt complain. And laſtly, that ſome Landlords 
may gain, and only ſuch whoſe Rents are predetermined 
ſhall loſe; and that doubly, viz. one way by the raiſing of 
their Revenues, and the other by. Enhaunſing the prices of 
proviſions upon them. | 

6. Another way is an Exciſium out of the Rent of Houſe- 
ing, which is much more uncertain then that of- Land. For 
an Houſe is of a double nature, viz one, wherein it is a way 
and means of expence ; the other, as *tis an Inſtrument and 
Tool of gain: fora Shop in London of leſs capacity and leſs 
charge in building then a fair Dining-Room in the ſame 
Houſe unto which both do belong, ſhall nevertheleſs be of 
the greater value, ſo alſo ſhall a Dungeon, Sellar, then a 
aleatias Camber; becauſe the one is expence, the other 

rofit. Now the way of a Land-tax rates houſing, as of the 

cn nature, but the Excize as of th eformer. 

7. We might add hereunto, that houſing is ſome- 
rimes diſpropartionally taxed to diſcourage Building, e- 
ſpecally' upon new Foundations , thereby ro prevent the 


growth of a City ; ſuppoſe London, ſuch exceſſive and over- 
| grown 
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grown Cities being dangerous to Monarchy, though the 
more ſecure when the Supremacy is in Citizens of ſuch places 
themſelves, as in Venice. 

8. But we ſay, that ſuch checking of new Buildings ſigni- 
fies nothing to this purpoſe ;z foraſmuch as Buildings do not 
encreaſe, until the People already have increaſed: but the re- 
medy of the above- mentioned dangers is to be ſought in the 
cauſes of the encreaſe of People, the which if they can , be 
nipt, the other work will neceſſarily be done. 

But what then is the true effect of forbidding to build upon 
new foundations ? I anſwer, to keep and faſten the City to its 
old ſeat and ground- plot, the which encouragement for new 
Buildings will remove, as it comes to paſs almoſt in all great 
Cities , though inſenſibly, and not under many years pro- 
grefſion. 

9. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe men are unwilling to 
build new houſes at the charge of pulling down their old, 
where both the old houſe it ſelf, and the ground it ſtands 
upon do make a much dearer ground-plot for a new-houſe,and 
yer far leſs free and convenient ; wherefore men build upon 
new free foundations, and cobble up old houſes,until they be. 
come fundamentally irreparable at which time they become 
either the dwelling of the Raſcality, or in proceſs of time re- 
turn to waſte and Gardens again, examples whereof are many 
even about London. 

Now ifgreat Cities are naturally apt to remove their ſeats, 
I ask which way? I ſay in the caſe of London,it muſt be Weſt- 
ward, becauſe the Winds blowing near 3 fourths of the year 
from the Weſt, the dwellings of the Weſt end are ſo much 
the more fre from the fumes, ſteams and ſtinks of the whole 
Eaſterly Pyle; which where Seacole is burnt is a great matter, 
Now if it follow from hence, that the Pallaces of the greateſt 
men will remove Weſtward, it will alſo naturally follow, that 
the dwellings of others who depend upon them will creep af- 
ter them. This we ſee in London, where the Noblemens anci- 
ent Houſes are now become Halls for Companies, or turned 
into Tenements, and all the Pallaces are gotten Weſtward ; 


Inſomuch as [do not doubt but that five humdred years hence, 
the 
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the Kings Pallace will be near C4-/f7, and th2 old building of 
Whitchall converted to uſes more anſwerable to their quality. 
For to build a new Royal Pallace upon the ſame ground will 
be too great a confinement, in reſpe&t of Gardens and other 
magnificencies , and withal a diſa@commodation in the time 
of the work; but it rather ſeems to me , that the next 
Pallace will be built from the whole preſent contignation of 
houſes at ſuch a diſtance as the whole Pallace of Weſtminſter 
was from the City of London,when the Archers began to bend 
their bows juſt without Zadgate, and when all the ſpace be- 
tween the Thames, Fleet-ſtreet, and Holborn was as Finsbury- 
fields are now, 

10. This digreſſion I confeſs ro be both impertinent to the 
buſineſs of Taxes, and in it ſelf almoſt needleſs; for why 
ſhould we trouble our ſelves what ſhall be five hundred years 
hence, not knowing what a day may bring forth ; and ſince 
*ris not unlikely, bur that before that rime we may be all tranſ- 
planted from hence into America,theſe Countreys being over- 
run with Tarks, and made waſte, as the Seats of the famous 
Eaſtern Empires at this day are, 

11, OnelyI think 'tis certain , that while ever there are 
people in England, the greateſt cohabitation of them will be 
about the place which is now London, the Thames being the 
moſt commodious River of this Iſland, and the ſeat of Lon- 
don the moſt commodious part of the Thames; ſo much doth 
the means of facilitating Carriage greaten a City, which may 
put us in mind of employing our idle hands about mending 
the High-ways, making Bridges, Cawſeys and Rirers navi- 
gable : Which conſiderations brings me back round into my 
way of Taxes, from whence I digreſt. 

I2, But before we talk too much of Rents, we ſhould en- 
deavour to explain the myſterions nature of them, with re- 
ference as well ro Money, the Rent of which we call Ufury ; 
as to that of Lands and Houſes aforementioned, 

13. Suppoſe a man could with his own hands plant a cer- 
tain ſcope of Land with Corn, that is, could Digg,or Plough; 
Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carry bome, Threſh, and Winnow 
ſo much as the Husbandry of this Land requires ; and had 
withal 
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withal Seed wherewith to ſow the ſame. I ſay, that when 
this man hath ſubduCted his ſeed our of the proceed of his 
Harveſt, and alſo what himſelf hath both eaten and given to 
others in exchange for Clothes, and other Natural neceflaries; 
that the Remainder of Corn,is the natural and true Rent of the 
Land for that year ; and the medium of ſeven years, or rather 
of ſo many years as makes up the Cycle, within whichDearths 
and Plenties make their revolution, doth give the ordinary 
Rent of the Land in Corn, 

14. But a further, though collateral queſtion may be, how 
much Engliſh money this Corn or Rent is worth ; I anſwer, 
ſo much as the morey which another fingle man can fave 
within the ſame time, over and above his expence, if he im- 
ployed himſelf wholly to produce and make it ; viz. Let ano- 
ther man go travel into a Countrey where is Silver there Dig 
it, Refine it, bring it to the ſame place where the other man 
planted his Corn ; Coyn ir, &c. the fame perſon, all the 
while of his working for Silver, gathering alſo food for his ne- 
ceſſary livelihood, and procuring himſelf covering, &c. I ſay, 
the Silver of the one muſt be eſteemed of equal value with 
the Corn of the other: the one, being perhaps twenty Ounces 
and the other twenty Buſhels, From whence it follows that 
the price of a Buſhel of this Corn to be an Ounce of Silver, 

15, And foraſmuch as poſſibly there may be more Art and 
Hazard in working about the Silver, then about the Corn, 
yet all comes to the ſame paſs; for let a hundred men work 
ren years upon Corn, and the ſame number of men the ſame 
time, apon Silver ; I ay, that the near proceed of the Silver 
is the price of the whole neat proceed of the Corn, and like 
parts of the one, the price of like parts of the other. Al- 
- though not ſo many of thoſe who wrought in Silver, learned 
the Art of Refining and Coyning, or out-lived the dangers 
and diſeaſes of working in the Mines. And this alſo is the 
way of pitching the true proportion, between the values of 
Gold and Silver, which many times is ſet but by popular 
errour,ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs diffuſed in the world ; 
which error (by the way) is the cauſe of our having been 
peltred with too much Gold heretofore, and wanting - _ 

16, This 
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16, This, I fay to be the Foundatiqn of equalizing and bal- 
lancing of values ; yet in the ſuperſtruCtures, arid prattices 

hereupon, I confeſs there -is much , yariety and intricacy ; of 
which hereafter. 

17. The World , meaſures things by Gold and Silver, but 
principally the latter ; for there may ,nor be, two meaſures, 
and conſequently the better of many rhuſt be the only of all ; 
that is, by fine Silver-of a certain, weight: but now if it be 
hard to meaſure the weight and fineneſs of Silver, as by the 
different reports of the ableſt Say-maſters I have known it to 
be ; and if Silver granted to. be of the ſame fineneſs and 
weight, riſe and fall in its price, and. be more worth at one 

lace than another, not only for being farther from the Mines, 
= for other accidents, and may be more worth at preſenr, 
than a Month or other ſmall time hence ; and if it differ in its 
proportion unta the ſeyeral things valued by it, in ſeveral Ages 
upon the increaſe and diminution thereof, we ſhall. endeavour 
to examine ſome other natural Standards and Meaſures, with- 
out derogating from the excellent uſe of theſe, 

18. Our Silver and Gold we call by ſeyeral names, as in 
England by Pounds, Shillings, and. Pence ; all which may be 
called and underſtood by either of the three, But that which 
I would fay upon this matter. is, thar'all things ought ro be va- 
lued by two natural Denominations , Which is Land and La- 
bour ; that is, we ought to ſay, a Ship or Garment is worth 
ſuch a meaſure of Land, with ſuch another meaſure of Labour; 
foraſmuch as both Ships -and Garments were the Creatures of 
Lands and mens Labours thereupon: This being true , we 
ſhould be .glad.to find out a natural Par between Land'and La- 
bour, ſo as we might expreſs the value by either of them a- 
lone, as well or better than by both, and reduce one into the 
other, as eaſily and certainly, as we reduce Pence into Pounds; 
Wherefore we would be glad to find the natural values of the 
Fee-ſimple of Land, though but no better than we bave'done 
thar of the «ſ#s frytt#s above-mentioned, which ,we atrempt 
as followeth. | TIE NS 

19. Having found the Rent or value of the” »ſus ſruftas per 
ammam, the queſtion is, how many y_ purchaſe (as we uſual- 
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ly ay) is the Fee-ſimp!e' naturally worth #* If we fay an infi- 
nite number, then an acre of Land wonld be equal in value to 
a thouſand acres of the fame Land ; which is abſurd, an infi- 
nity of _Ungites being equal to an infinity of Thouſands : where- 
fore we mult pitch upon foe limited number, and that I ap- 
prehend to be the number of years, which I conreive one man 
of fifty years old; another of twenty eight, and another of 
ſeven years old, all being alive rogether may be thought ro 
live ; that is to ſay, of a Grandfather, Father, and Child ; 
few men having reaſon to take care of more remore Poſteri- 
ty : for if a man be a great Grandfather, he himſ#!fis ſo much 
the nearer his end, {o as there are but three in a continual line 
of deſcent uſually co-exiſting together ; | and as ſome are 
Grandfathers at forty years, yet as many are not till aboye 
ſixty, and fic de ceteris. 

20. Wherefore I pitch the nuraber of years purchaſe, that 
any Land is naturally worth, to be the ordinary extent of 
three ſuch perſons their lives. Now in. England we eſteem 
three lives equal tg one and twenty years, and conſequently 
the value of Land, to be about the ſame namber of years 
purchaſe, Poſſibly if they thought themſelves miſtaken in the 
one, (as the Obſervator.of' the Bills of Morrality thinks they 
are) they would alter inthe other, unleſs the conſideration of 
the force of popular error. and dependance of things already 
concatenated, did hinder them. 

21, This I eſteem to be the number of years purchaſe 
where Titles are good, and where there is a moral certainty 
of enjoying the purchaſe, Bur in other Countries Lands are 
worth nearer thirty years purchaſe, by reaſon of the better 
Titles, more people, and perhaps truer opinion of the value 
and duration of three lives, 

22. And in ſome places, Lands are worth yet more years 

urchaſe, by reaſon of ſome ſpecial Honour, Pleaſures, Privi- 
Lan or Juriſdiction annexed unto them, 

23. On the other hand, Lands are worth fewer years pur- 
chaſe (as in /reland) for the following reaſons, which I have 
here ſer down, as unto the like whereof the cauſe of the like 
cheapneſs in any other place may be imputed, S 

Fir 
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Firſt, In [relaud, by reaſon of the frequent Rebellions, (in 
which if you are conquered, all is-loſt.; or if you conquer, yet 
you are ſubject to ſwarms of Thieves and Robbers) and the 
envy which precedent Miſſions of Engli/ſb have againſt the 
ſubſequent, Perpetuity ir ſelf is but forty years long, as with- 
in which time ſome ugly diſturbance hath hitherto happened 
almoſt ever ſince the firſt coming of the! Engliſb thither. 

24. 2. The Claims upon Claims which each hath-to the 
others Eſtates, and the facility of making good any pretence 
whatſoever by the favour of ſome one or other of the many 
Governours and Miniſters which within forty 9 ſhall be 
in power there; asalſo by the frequency of falſe teſtimonies, 
and abuſe of ſolemn Oaths. . 

25- 3. The paucity of Inhabitants, there being not aboye 
the fifth part ſo many as the Territory would maintain, and of 
thoſe but a ſmall part do work at all, and yet a ſmaller work 
ſo much as In other Countries. 

26, 4. That a great part of the Eſtates, both real and per- 
ſonal in ſreland, are owned by Abſentees, and ſuch as draw 
over the profits raiſed out of Jreland, refunding nothing ; ſo 
as Jreland exporting more than it imports, doth yet grow 
poorer to a paradox. 

27. 5. The difficulty of executing Juſtice, ſo many of thoſe 
in power being themſelves protected by Offices, and proteQt- 
ing others. Moreover, the number of criminous and indebt- 
ed perſons being great, they favour their like in Juries, Offi- 
ces, and whereſoever they can : Beſides, the Country is ſel- 
dom rich enough to give due encouragement to profound 
Judges and Lawyers, which makes Judgments very caſual, ig- 
norant men being more bold to be apt and arbitrary, than ſuch 
as underſtand the dangers of ir. But all this, a little care in 

due ſeaſon might remedy, ſo as to bring 7reland ina few years 
to the ſame level of value with other places ; but of this al- 
ſo elſewhere more at large, for in the next place we ſhaltcome 
to Uſury, 
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CHAP. V. 


of ſary. 


VV reaſon there is for taking or giving Intereſt or 
-Y Y Utkury for aty thing which we may certainly have 
again whenſoeyer we call for it, I ſee not z nor why Uſury 
{hould be ſcrupled, where Money or other neceſlaries valued 
by it, is lent to be paid at ſucha time and place as the Bor- 
rower chuſeth, ſo as the Lender cannot have his Money paid 
him back where and when himſelf pleaſeth , I alſo ſee nor. 
Wherefore when a man giveth out his Money upon condition 
that he may not demand it back until a certain time to come, 
whatſoever his own neceflities ſhall be in the mean time, he 
certainly may take a compenſation for this inconvenience 
which he admits againſt himſelf: And this allowance is. that 
we commonly call Uſury. _ | 

2 And when one man furniſheth another with Money at 
ſome diſtant place, and engages under great penalties to pay 
him rhere, and at a certain day beſides ; the conſideration for 
this, is that we call Exchange, or local Uſury. 

As for example, if a man wanting Money at Carliſle in the 
heat of the late Civil Wars, when the way was full of Soul- 
dicrs and Robbers, and the paſlage by Sea very long, trouble- 
fome, and dangerous, and ſeldome paſſed; why might not a- 
nother take much more than an 1001; at London for warrant- 
ing the like ſum to be paid at Carliſle on-a certain day ? 

3, Now the queſtions ariſing hence are ; what are the 
natural Standards. of Uſury and- Exchange ? As-.for Uſury,. the 
leaſt that can be, is the Rent of ſo much Land as the Money 
lent will buy, where the Security is undoubted ; but where the 
Security is caſual, then a kind of enſurance muſt be enterwo- 
ven with the ſimple natural Intereſt, which may advance the 
Uſury very conſcionably unto any height below the Principal 
it ſelf, Now if things are ſo in England, that really there is 
no ſuch Security as above-mentioned, bur that all are my ” 
els 
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tefs hazardous, troubleſome, or ur to wpke, I ſee no 
reaſon for endeavouring to limit Uſury upon time, any more 
than that upon Place, which the practice of the World doth 
nor, unleſs it be that thoſe who make ſuch Laws were rather 
Borrowers than Lenders : Burt of the vanity and fruitleſneſs of 
making Civil Poſitive Laws againſt the Laws of Nature, I have 
ſpoken elſewhere, and inſtanced in ſeveral particulars. 

4- As for the natural meaſures of Exchange, I ſay, that in 
times of Peace, the greateſt Exchange can be but the labour 
of carrying the Money in ſpe:cie; but where are hazards and 
emergent uſes for Money more in one place than another, &c. 
or opinions of theſe true or falſe, the Exchange will be govern- 
ed by them. 

5. Parallel unto this, is ſomething which'we omitted con- 
cerning the price of Land ; for as great need of Money heigh- 
rens Exchange, ſo doth: great need of Corn raiſe the price of - 
that likewiſe, and conſequently of the Rent of the Land that 
bears Corn, and laſtly of the Land ir ſelf ; as for example, if 
the Corn which feedeth Zonden, or an Army, be brought for- 
ty miles together, then the Corn growing within a mile of 
London; or the quarters of ſuch Army; fhall have added unto 
its natural price, ſo much as the charge of bringing it thirty 
nine miles doth amount unto : And unto periſhable Commodi- 
ties, as freſh Fiſh, Fruits, &c. the enſurance epon the hazard of 
corrupting, &c, ſhall þe added alſo; and, finally, unte him 
that eats theſe things, there (ſuppoſe in Taverns) ſhall be ad- 
ded the charge of all the circumſtantial Apparatus of Houſe- 
rent, Furniture, Attendance, and the Cooks sKkill as well as his 
labour to accompany the ſame, 

6. Hence it comes to paſs, that Lands intrinſically alike near 
populous places, ſuch as were the Perimeter of the Area that 
feeds them is great, will not only yield more Rent for theſe 
Reaſons, but alſo more years purchaſe than in remote places, 
by reaſon of the pleaſure and honour extraordinary of having 
Lands there ; for p 

---- Omne tulit puntum qui miſcuit ntile dulci. 

7. Having finiſhed our digreſſion upon the meaſures of the 
Rents and Values of Lands and Moneys, we now return to 
our 
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our ſecond ys Publick Charges, which was the 
taking of a proportiof! of the Rent, (commonly called Aſ- 
ſeſſment } it follows next to ſpeak of the way of computing 
the ſaid Rents, otherwiſe than according to the bargains 
which a few men make one with another through ignorance, 
haſte, falſe ſuggeſtion, or elſe in their paſſion or drink : Al- 
though I acknowledge, that the medium or common reſult of 
all the Bargains made within three years (or other ſuch Cycle 
of time, as within which all contingencies of Land revolve) 
may be very ſufficient to this purpoſe , being but the ſum 
ſyntherically computed by caſual opinions, as I would endea- 
vour to caſt up analytically by a diftinit particularizing of the 
Cauſes. 

8. 1, Therefore I propound a Survey of the Figures, 
Quantities, and Scituations of all the Lands, both according to 
the civil bounds of Pariſhes, Farms, &c. and the natural di- 
ſtinftions thereof by the Sea, Rivers, ridges of Rocks, or 
Mountains, &c, 

9. 2, I propound that the quality of each denomination 
were deſcribed by the Commodities ir had uſually born , in 
ſome Land, ſome ſort of Timber, Grain, pulſe or root grow- 
ing more happily than in others : Alſo by the encreaſe of 
things ſown or _ which it hath yielded communibas an- 
nis; and withal, the comparative goodneſs of the ſaid Com- 
modities not unto the common Srandard Money, but to one 
another. As for example ; if there be ten Acres of Land, I 
would have it judged whether they be better for Hay or Corn; 
if for Hay, whether the ſaid ten Acres will bear more or leſs 
of Hay than ten other Acres; and whether an hundred 
weight of the ſaid Hay will feed or fatten more or leſs than 


- the ſame weight of other Hay, and not as yet comparing it 


ro Money, in which the value of the faid Hay will be more or 
lefs, according to the plenty of Money, which hath changed 


| ſtrangely fince the diſcovery of the Weſt- Indies, and accord- 


ing to the multitudes of people living near this Land, together 
with the luxurious or frugal living of them ; and beſides all, 
according to the Civil, Natural, and Religious Opinions of 
the ſaid people : As for example, Eggs in the fore-parr of 
Lenr 
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Lent (becavſe- their goodneſs and delicacy decays before Len*f 
be done) being worth little in ſome Popiſh Countries; nor 
Swines fleſh among the Fews, nor Hedgehogs, Frogs, Snails, 
Muſhrooms, &c. to thoſe that fear to eat them, as poyſonous 
or unwholeſvume : nor Currans, and Spaniſh Wines, if they 
were all to be deſtroyed as the great Thieves of this Nation, 
by an EdiCt of the Stare. 

10. This I calla Survey or Inquiſition into the former in- 
trinſick yalues of Land, this latter of extrinſick or accidental 
follows, We ſaid, that the change of the ſtere of Money 
would change the rates of Commodities, according to our 
reckoning, in names and words, (Pounds, Shillings and Pence 
being nothing elſe) as for example : 

If ax man can bring to Lozdon an ounce of Silver out of the 
Earth in Pers, in the ſame time that he can produce a Buſhel of 
Corn, then one is the natural price of the other ; now if by 
reaſon of -new and more eaſie Mines a man can ger two ounces 
of Silver as caſily as formerly he did one, then Corn will be 
as cheap at ten ſhillings the Buſhel, as it was before at five ſhil- 
lings ceteris paribus. | t 

II, It behoves us therefore to have a way, whereby to tell 
the Money of our Country (which I think I have, and that in 
a ſhort time, and that without coſt, and (which is more) with- 
out looking into particular mens Pockets ; of which hereaf- 
ter.) Now if we know what Gold and Silver we had in Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, and could tell it again now ; and 
though we alſo knew the difference of our denominations then, 
when thirty ſeven ſhillings were made out the ſame quantity 
of Silver as ſixty two are now ; alſo that of the alloy, labour 
in Coynage, remedies for weight and, fineneſs , and duties to 
the King z nay, if we alſo knew the Labourers wages then 
and now, yet all this would not ſhew the difterence of the 
Riches of our Nation, even in Money alone, 

12. Wherefore we muſt add to the premiſes the knowledge 
of the difference of the numbers of the people, and con- 
clude, that if all the Money in the Nation were equally divi- 


'ded amongſt all the people both then and now, thut thar time 


wherein cach Deviſce had wherewith. to hire mo{ labour» 
ers, 
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ers ras thericher, So that we want the knowledge of the 
People and Bullion which' is now in this Land, and which was 
heretofore; all which I think may be found out even for rhe 
time paſt, but more probably for the time preſent, and tg come. 

13. But co proceed ; ſuppoſe we had them, then we would 
pitch the accidental values upon our Lands about London; as 
thus ; viz. We would firſt at hazard compure the materials 
for-food and covering, which the Shires of Eſex, Kent, Surrey,” 
Middleſex, and Hertford ; next circumjacent to London, did 
commmnibus annis produce, and would withal compure the Con- 
ſumptioners of them living in the ſaid five Shires, and London. 
The which if I found to be more than were the Conſumpri- 
oners living upon the like ſcope of other Land, or rather upon 
as much other Land as bore the like quantity of Proviſions ; 
therr I ſay, that Proviſions muſt be dearer in the fald five 
Shires than in the other ; and within the faid Shires cheaper 
or dearer, as the way to London was more or leſs long, or ra- 
ther more or leſs chargeable. . 

14. For if the ſaid five Shires did aJready produce as much 
Commodity, as by all endeavour was poſſible; then what is 
wanting muſt be brought from afar, and that which is near, 
advanced in price accordingly ; or if the ſaid Shires by greater 
labour than now is uſed, (as by Digging inſtead of Ploughing, 
Setting inſtead of Sowing, picking of choice Seed inſtead of 
taking it promiſcuouſly , ſteeping it inſtead of uſing it wholly 
unprepared, and manuring the ground with Salt inſtead of rot- 
ten Straw, &c,) could be fertilized, then will the Rent be as 
much more advanced, as the exceſs of enereaſe exceeds tha 
of the laboanr. | 

15. Now the price of labour muſt be certain, (as we ſee it 
made by vhe Statutes which limit the Day- wages of ſeveral 
work-men ; ) the non- obſervance of which Laws, and the not 
adapting them to the change of times, is by the way very 
dargerous, and confuſive to all endeavours of bertering- the 
Trade of the Nation. 

16, Morcover, the Touch-ſtone ro try whether it be better 
ro ule thoſe improvements or nor, is to examine wherher the 
labour of fetching theſe things even from the places where 
they 
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they grow wild, or with leſs Culture, be not leſs than that of 
the ſaid improvements. 

- 275. Againſt all chis will be objeted, thar theſe compur#ti- 
ons are very hard, if not impoſſible ro make; to which 1 an- 
fwellbaly this, that they are fo, eſpecially if none will trou- 
ble their hands or heads to make them,or give authority for ſ6 
doing : But withal, I ſay, that until this be done, Trade will 
be too conjeftural a work for any man to imploy his thoughts 
about ; for it will be the ſame wiſdom, in order to win with 
fair Dice, to j much time in conſidering how to hold 
them, how much to ſhake them, and how hard to rhrow them, 
and on what Angles they ſhould hic the fide. of the Tables, 
as to confider how ro advance the Trade of this Nation ; 
where at preſent particular men get from their Neighbours (nor 
from the Earth and Sea) rather by hir than wit,and by the falſe 


* opinions of others, rather than their own judgments; Credit 


every where, bur chiefly in Zondon, being become a meer con- 
ceit, that a man is reſponſible or nor, withour any certain 
knowledge of his Wealth or true Eſtate, Whereas I think the 
nature of Credir ſhonld be limired only ro an opinion of a mans 
faculties to ger by his Art and Induſtry. The way of knowing 
his Eſtate being to be made certain, and the way of making 
him pay what he owes to the utmoſt of his abiliry, being to be 
expeRted from rhe good execution of our Laws. 

18, I ſhould here inlarge opon a Paradgyx, to prove, that if 
every mans Efate could be always read 'M his forchead, our 
Trade would much be advanced thereby, although the poorer 
ambirious man be commonly the more indoſtrious. Bur of this 


+ Ciſewhere. 


19. The next objeQtion againſt this ſo exat compuration of 
the Rents and worth of Lands, ©c. is that the Soveraign 
would know too exattly every mans Eſtate : To which 1 an- 
twer, that if the Charge of the Nation 'be brought as low as 
it may be, (which de; much upon the people in Parlia- 
mear to do) and if the .peope be willing and ready to pay, 
and if care be taken, that although they have nor ready Mo- 
neys the Credir of their Lands and Goods fhall be as good; and 
laſtly, chat it would be a great TY to the Prince w 

ta 
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"take more than he needs, as was proved before z where isthe 


evil of this ſo exaft knowledge ? And as for the proportion 
of every Contributor, why ſhould any man hope or expect to 
eaſe himſelf by his craft and intereſt in a confuſion 2 or, why 
ſhould he not fear, though he may be advantaged this tirffe, rg 
ſuffer in the next. 


-- 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Cuſtoms and Free Ports. 


uUſtom is a Contribution or Exciſium out of Goods ſent 
out or imported into the Princes Dominions : In theſe 
Countries of a twentieth part not according 0 the prices cur- 
rant among Merchants of each reſpetive Commodity, but ac- 
cording to other ſtanding Rates ſet by the State, though advi- 
{:d for the moſt part by concerned Perſons, 

2, I cannot well imagine what ſhould be the natural Rea- 
ſons, why a Prince ſhould be paid this duty inward and out- 
ward both; there ſcems indeed ro be ſome, why he ſhould be 
paid for indulging the Exportation of ſome ſuch things as other 
Countries do really want, 

3. Wherefore'l think, that Cuſtoms at the firſt were a pre- 
mixm allowed the Prince for proteCting rhe carriage of Goods 
both inward and oufard from the Pyrats ; and this I ſhould 
yerily believe, if the Prince were bound to make good loſſes 
of that kind. And I thought that the proportion of five 
pound per cent, was pitched upon computation, that the Mer- 
chants before the ſaid undertaking and compoſition, had uſually 
loſt more by Pyracy : And finally, that the Cuſtoms had been 
an enſurance upon loſſes by enemies, as the enſurance now uſu- 
al is of the caſualties of Sea, Wind, Weather,and Veſlrl, or al- 

wether ; or like tbe enſurance in ®me Countries of Houſes 

rom Fires for a certain ſmall part of their yearly Rent. But 
be it what it will, it is anciently eſtabliſhed by Law, and ought 
to be paid until it ſhall be aboliſhed. Only I take leave as an 
idle Philoſopher to diſcourſe upon the Nature and Meaſures 
of; it, 4. The 
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4. The Meaſures of Cuſtoms outwards may be ſych, as after 
reaſonable profit to the Exporter will leave ſuch of our own 
Commodities as are neceſlary ro Forreigners ſomewhat cheaper 
unto them than they can be had from elſewhere, 

As for example, Tyn is a Natige Commodity, which go- 
verns the Market abroad, that is, there is none fo good, and (6 
eaſic to be had and exported. | 
" Now ſuppoſe Tyn might be made in Cornwall for four pence 
the pound, and that the ſame would yield twelve pence at the 
neareſt part in France, I ſay, that this extraordinary profit 
ought to be eſteemed as a Mine-Royal, or Treſor Trove, and 
the Soveraign ought to have his ſhare in it : which he will 
have, by impoſing ſo great a duty upon Tyr Exported, as' on 
one ſide may leave a ſubſiſtence to the Workmen, (and no 
more) with a competent profit to the owners of the ground ; 
and on the other fide, may leave the price abroad lets than that 
for which Tyn may be had from any other place. 

5. The ſame Impoſition might alſo be made on the Tyn 
ſpent at home, unleſs it be as impoſſible ſo ro do, as for the 
King of France to impoſe the Gabei upon Salt in the very pla- 
ces where it is made, 

6, Bur it is obſerved, that ſuch high duties make men endea- 
vour not to enter any ſuch Goods art all, or pay tor them, pro- 
vided the charge of finuckling and bfibing, with the hazard of 
being ſeized, do not communibns vicibus execd the Duty, 

7. Wherefore the meaſures of this nature are, that it be 
more eaſie, ſafe, and, profitable for men to keep the Law, than 
to break ir, unleſs it be in, ſuch caſes where the Magiſtrate can 
with certainty execute the Law. As for example, ir would be 
hard to ſave the Duties upon Horſes ſhipped at a ſmall Port, 
without adjacent Creeks, and that but ſome certain two hours 
every Tide, foraſinuch as Horſes cannot be diſguized,purt up in 
Bags or Casks, nor ſhipped withour noiſe and the help of many 
hands, 


-- 8. The Meaſures of Cuſtoras upon imported Commodities 
are ; x. Thar all rhings ready.and ripe for Conſumption may be 
made ſomewhat dearer than the ſame things grown or made art 
home, if the ſame be feaſible careris paribus, a ii! 

F 2 2. That 
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2. That all ſuperfluities tending to Luxury and fin, might be 
loaded with ſo much Impoſt, as to ſerve inſtead of a Su = 
ry Law to reſtrain the uſe of them. Bat here alſo care is to 
be had, rbat it be not better to ſmuckle than to pay. 

9. On the contrary, all things not fully w and Manu- 
faRured, as raw Hides, Wooll, Beaver, raw Silk, Cotton ; as 
alſo all Tools and Materials for Manufacture ; as alſo Dying- 
ſtuff, &c. he ro be gently deal with. 

ro, If bets payment of theſe Duties could be moſt 
exattly performed , Princes might ſtrangely prattice one upon 
another z wherefore ſince they cannot, the people pay no 
more than they cannot with greater ſafery upon the whole 
matter ſave, nor obſerve any more of theſe Laws, than they 
cannot clade. 

11. The inconveniences of the m_— Cuſtoms, are, viz, 

1. That Duties are laid upon things not yet ripe for uſe, 
vpon Commodities in fiers, and bet in the way of cheir full 
improvements, which ſeems the ſame ill Husbandry , as to 
—_——— Saplings , inſtead of Dotards and Pol 

rds. * 


2, The great number of Officers requiſite ro colle@t the 
ſaid Duties, efpecially ini a Country where the Harbours are 
many, and the Tides convenient for ſhipping of Goods at any _ 
Lime, + ka * 

3. The great faciliry of ſaiuckling by Briberies, Collaſi- 
ons, hiding and diſguizing of Commodities, &c. and all this 
notwithſtanding Oaths and Penalties, and wichal by the ſeveral 
ways of mitigating and raking off the faid Pevaltics, even af- 


4 The Cuſtoms or Duties npon the few Commodities of 
the pony England exchanged with Forrei , make roo 
fmall a part of the whole expence of the of this King- 
dom, which (perhaps is not leſs than fifty millions of pounds 
per annum) out of which to bear the common Charges rhere- 
of, ſo-a8 ſome other way of Levy nauſt —_ rogether 
with it ; whereas by ſ@me one way, if the beſt, the whole work 
may be abſolved : wherefore 'tis an inconvenience in the way 
of Cuſtoms, that it neceſlicates other ways than ir ſelf £ 
| 12. Now 
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12, Now as a finall attempt of a Remedy or Expedient 
herein, I offer rather, that inſtead of the Cuſtofhs upon Goods 
ſhipped, every Ship that goes in or out, may pay a Tonnage, 
the ſame being colleCtible by a ow / hands, asa matter yi- 
fible to all the World ; and that the faid Duty be but ſuch a 
part of the Fraight, 2s. the like whereof being excinded out 
of the whole mption , would defray all the Publick 
Charge z which part perhaps is four per cenr, or thereabours, 
viz. ewo Millions per annum out of fifty, , 

13. The other is, rhat the Cuſtoms be reduced into the na- 
ture of an Enſurance premix, and that the ſame be _—_—_ 
and firted, as — the King may afford ro enfure the 
Goods as well againſt the Sea as Enemies ; by which means 
the whole Nation would be concerned in all ſach loſſes, and 
then the Merchant for his own ſake would more willingly en- 
ter and pay for wharſoever he would have enſured, ; 

14: But ic will be here objeted, that although the duty of 
Cofſtoms be abrogated, yet that there muſt be always the ſame 
number of Officers maintained as now to prevent the bring- 
Ing in and carrying out of prohibited Commodities. Where- 
fore we ſhall here ſtate the nature of ſuch Prohibirions by rwo 
or three grand inſtances, 

15. To prohibit the Exportation of Money, in that it is a 
thing almoſt imprafticable; it is almoſt nugatory and vain ; 
and the danger of ir refolves either into a kind of Enſu- 
rance anſrerable ro the danger of being ſeized, or unto a Sur- 
charge of a Compoſition by bribing the Searchers. As for 
example , if bur one in fiſty Exporrations are ſeized, or if 
ewenty ſhillings be uſually raken for conniving at fiſty pounds, 
then the Commodities bought with this Money muſt be ſuld 
ewo at leaſt per cenr. the dearer ro the Conſumprioner, Now if 
the Trade will not bear this Surcharge, then- Money will not 
be exported with difcretion. Now the uſe of this Prohibiri- 
on, ſuppoſing it pratticable, is co ſerve as a ſumpruary Law, 
and to. bind the Nation it general not to ſpend more than 
they get ; for if we could export no Commodity of our own 

owth or ManufaQture than by prohibiting the going out of 

ney, it is alſo ipſo fatto commanded that nothing —_—_ 
ould 
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ſhould be brought in. Again ſoppoſing, that ordinarily. we 
export beak furniſh us nfrn4t} Forreign Commoticies, 
but upon ſome extraordinary decay of our Land or hands, we 
are able to export. but half as much as would procure our 
ordinary proportion of Fofreign Goods, then the Prohibicion 
of Money performs indeed the part of a ſumptuary Law, in 
hindring us to. bring in any more than half as much Forreign 
Commoadigies as we formerly uſed, only it leaves it to the diſ- . 
cretion of the Merchant, ro chuſe which he will negle&t or 
forbear to bring in, and which not; whereas in ſumptuary 
Laws the State cakerh this care upon themſelves, As for ex- 
ample, if we wanted Exportarions to ballance our Importa- 
tions by forty thouſand pounds , and pg for examples 
ſake, that the Importation of forty thouſand pounds worth 
of Cottee-Berries, or the like of Spaniſh Wine muſt be re- 
rrenched ; in this caſe, the ſaid Prohibition of Money will do 
one, or ſome of the one, and ſome of the other, as the Mer- 
chant himſelf picaſrs : Bur the ſumptuary Law determines, 
whether we ſhall encourage and keep fair with the Natign that 
ſends us Wine, rather than that which ſends us Coffee, and whe- 
ther the expenc$ of Wine or Coftee be moſt prejudicial to our 
people, Ec, 

16. The: benefirs alledged for the free Exportation of Mo- 
ney is meerly this, viz, That if a Ship carrying out of Eng- 
land forty thouſand pounds worth of Cloth, might alſo carry 
with it forty thouſand pounds in Money, then could the Mer- 
chant ſtand the ſtiffer vpon bis terms, and in fine would boy 
cheaper, and ſell dearer ; but by the way, the Merchant buys 
this power with the Intereſt and advantage of the Mo- 
ney he carries , which if it amount to five pound per Cear, 
then he had berrer fold bis Goods at four ome per Cent. un- 
der rate, than to have fortified imſelf with Moneys as afore- 
ſaid. But of this more may be ſaid ; we haſten to the great 
point of - Wooll, 

+ 17. The Hollarders- baving gotten away our Manufatture 
of Cloth, by becoming able to work with more Art, tola- 
bour and fare harder, to take leſs fraighr, Duties and Enſu- 
rance, bath ſo madded us here in England, that we have been 
apt 
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apt to think of ſuch exorbirantly frerce ways of prohibiting 

ooll and Earth to be expgrred, as perhaps would do' us twice 
2s much harm as the loſs of oor (aid Trade, Wherefore to re- 
turn to our Wits and Trade again, before we can tell what to 


do in this caſe, we muſt conſider ; 


it. That we are often forced ro buy Corn from abrpad, and 
as often complain that we are peſtered with abundance of idle 
hands athome, and wirthal that we cannot vend the Woollen 


"Manufattures even which our few working bands do produce. 


In this caſe were ir not better ro leſſen our Sheep-Trade, and 


| convert our hands to more Tillage ? Becauſe 1. Fleſh becom- 


ing dearer, there would be encouragement for Fiſh, which 
will never be till then. 2. Our Money would not run (6 faſt 
away for Corn. 3, We ſhould have no ſuch gluts of Wooll 
upon our hands. 4. Our idle hands would be imployed in 
Tillage and Fiſhing, one man by the way of grazing tilling as 
it were many?thouſand Acres of Land by himſelf and his Dog. 

2. Suppoſe we wanted no Corn, nor had any idle hands, and 
et that we abounded with more Wooll than we can work up ; 

this caſe, certainly Wooll might be exported, becauſe 'tis 


ſuppoſed, that the hands which work, are already imployed up- 


on a berrer Trade, . 

3- Suppoſe the Hollander oug-do us by more Arr, were ir 
not better to draw over a number of their choice Workmen, 
or ſend our moſt ingenious men thirher to learn ; which if 
they ſucceed, ir is moſt manifeſt, thar this were the more na- 
tural way, than to keep that infinite clutter about refiſting of 
Nature, ſtopping up the Winds and Seas, &c. 

If we can make Victug! much cheaper here than in Hol- 
tand, take away burthenſome, frivilous, and antiquated Impoſi- 
tions and Offices, 

I conceive even this were better than to perſwade Water to 
riſe of it (elf above irs natural Spring, 

5. We muſt conſider in general, that as wiſer Phyſicians 
rampet not exceſſively with their Patients,rather obſerving and 
complying with the motions of Nature, than contradicting it 
with vehement Adminiſtrations of their own; {6 in Politicks 
and Occonomicks the ſame muſt be uſed ; for 
| | N at 
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Natwram expellas furca licet uſque recarrit. 

18. Nevertheleſs, if the Hollanders advantages in maki 
Cloth be bur ſmall and few in compariſon of ours, that is, 
they have but a little the better of us, then I conceive that 
Prohibitions ro Export Wooll may ufficiently turn the Scales. 
But whether this be ſo or not, L leave to others, being wy (elf 
neither Merchant nor Stateſman. 

19, As for Prohibition of Importarions, I ſay that ir needs 
not be, until they much ex our Exportations. For if we - 
ſhould rhink it hard to give good neceſſary Cloth for de- 
bauching Wines, yet if we cannot diſpoſe of our Cloth to 
others, *rwere betrer to give it for Wine or worſe, than to 
ceaſe making it; nay, better to burn a thpuſand mens labours 
for a time, than to let thoſe thouſand men by non-imploy- 
ment loſe their faculty of labouring. In brief, what may be 
further ſaid hereupon, reſolves into the Doctrine and Ingenians 
of making Sumpruary Laws, and judicious uſe of them pro 
hic © nwic. 

20, Unto this Diſcourſe of Cuſtoms appertains that of Free 
Ports, which (in a Nation, that only Trades for it ſelf,- viz, 
vents its own ſuperfluitics, and imports only neceſlaries for ir 
ſelf ) are of no uſe, but rather harm ; for ſuppoſe Wines be 
brought into a Free Port, be there Houſed and privately fold, 
but the Cask filled up witſtained water, and put on Ship- 
board again to be ſtaved as ſoon as the Ship is out at Sea: In 
this caſe, the Duties of thoſe Wines are defrauded, as it alſo 
may be many other ways. 

21. Now if it be ſaid, that alrhough we ſhould Trade but 
for our ſelves, yet that our Ports (being more commodious 
than thoſe of other Nations) would be the more frequented; 
for being free, and conſequently the more enriched, by the, 
expence of Sea-men and Paſſengers, bire of Labourers, and 
Ware-houſes, &c. even without any Cuſtom art all upon the , 
Goods. Nevertheleſs *ris reaſon that a (mall Duty ſhould be 
pei1 upon the Ship as aforeſaid, for ſuch uſe of our Ports, and 
that co nomine z not expecting all our Benefit from the ſaid hire 
of Cellaridge, Porters, and Car-men, which allo might be had 
@ver and above for their proper reaiuns. ; 
22. But 
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22. But if we could attain to be the Merchants between 
other Nations, there is then no reaſon for exaCting Duties (as 
was ſaid before) upon things in fieri, and which are but ia the 
way of their improvement : And as for the fraud that may 
be commited, as in the caſe of Wines abovementioned, I af- 
firm that our Excize upon the Conſumption, would overcome 
and clude them, 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of Poll-money. 


Oll-mony is a Tax =_ the Perſons of men, cither upon 

all ſimply and indifterently, or elſe according to ſome 

known Title or mark of diſtinction upon each; and that cicher 

of bare honour, or elſe of ſome Ofhce ſought or impoſed, or 

of ſome Faculty and Calling without reſpect to Riches or 

Poverty, Incomes or Expence, Gain or Loſs accrewing by the 
faid Title, Office or Faculty. 

2. The Poll-moneys which have been leavied of late have 
been wonderfully confuſed ; as raxing ſome rich ſingle per- 
ſons at the loweſt rate ; ſome Knights, though wanting ne- 
ceſfaries, at twenty pounds, encouraging ſome vain fellows to 
pay asEſquires,on purpoſe to have themſelves written Eſquires 
in the Receipts; making ſome pay ten pounds as Dofors of 
Phyſick or Law, who get nothing by the Faculty, nor mind 
the praftice; making ſome poor Tradeſmen forced to be of 
the Liveries of their Companies to pay beyond their ſtrength; 
and laſtly,ſome to pay according to their Eſtates, the ſame ro 
be valued by thoſe that know them not ; thereby alſo giving 
opportunity to ſomeBankruprts to make the world credit them 
as men of ſuch Eſtates, at which the Aſſeſſors did rate them 
by Colluſion, , 

3. So as by this Confuſion, Arbitraries, Irregularities 
and hotch por of Qualifications, no eſtimate could be made 
of the firneſs of this Plaifter to the Sore, nor no Check or 
way to examine whether the reſpeCttive Receiprs were duly 
accompred tor, &c. G 4. Where- 
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Wherefore wholly rejeCting the ſaid complicated way of 
Tax, I ſhall ſpeak of Poll-money more diſtin&tly, and firſt of 
the ſimple Poll-money upon every head of all mankind alike ; 
the Pariſh paying for thoſe that receive Alms, Patents for 
their Children under age, and Maſters for their Apprentices 
and others who receive no wages. 

5. The evil of this way is, that it is very unequal; men of 
unequal abilities, all paying alike, and thoſe who have greateſt 
charges of Children paying moſt ; that is, that by how much 
the poorer they are, by ſo much the harder are they taxed. 

6. The Conveniencies are ; firſt, that it may be ſuddenly 
collected, and with ſmall charge: Secondly, that the number - 
of the people being alwaies known, it may be ſufficiently 
computed what the ſame will amount unto. Thirdly, It ſeems 
to be a ſpur unto all men, to fet their Children to ſome pro- 
fitable employment upon their very firſt capacity, out of the 
proceed whereof, to pay each child his own Pol]-money, 

7. The next Poll-money is upon every head, bur diſtin- 
guiſhed by Titles of meer Honour, without any kind of Of- 
tice or Faculty ; as Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, Ba- 
rons, Baronets, Knights, and Eſquires, viz. the eldeſt Sons of 
Knights i» perpetunm, and Gentlemen if they write them- 
ſelves ſo. This way is much more equal than the other; for- 
aſmuch as thoſe who are Titled, are for .the moſt part rich 
proportionably-; or if they were not, yet men ſo dignified 
ſhall command a prtheminence and place, even although they 
do not or cannot buy it of the vulgar by their Expence: my 
meaning hereby is, that a Title may poſſibly ſave a man as 
much as his Poll-money may exceed the Plebian Level by rea- 
ſon of ſuch title. | 

8. Moreover, good and multiform Accompts being,kept 
of the People, this Tax may be alſo calily, ſpeedily and inex- 
penſively colleCfted ; and alſo being capable of being compu- 
red aforehand, may be fitted and ſeized according to the needs 
of the Prince. X £5 

9. As for Offices, they are indeed Dignities for the moſt 
part, but paid for by the trouble of adminiſtring rhem; as for 


xample, to be an Alderman ſuppoſe of London, is indeed an 
: honour, 
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honour,yet many pay hve hundred pounds to be excuſed from 
receiving It; 

Nevertheleſs it may not be improper to Tax Cflices ſought, 
or ſuch as are accepted, although they might be refuſed : And 
on the other ſide no Tit#/ado ſhould be forced to pay Poll- 
money according to this Title, if- he be contented to lay it 
down, and never reſume it more. 

ro, The Titles of Faculties and Callings ought to be no 
Qualification in a Poll-money, becauſe they do not neceſſarily 
nor probably infer ability to pay, but carry with them valt 
inequalities, Bart therefore if a man by his Licence to pra- 
Ctiſe get much, it may be preſumed he will ſpend accordingly; 
in which net the way of Excize will certainly take bim, as it 
will all the Officers aforementioned, 

Ii. Hearth-money ſeems to be a Poll -mony,but is not, be- 
ng rather a way of Accumulative Excize; of which hereafter. 


— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Lotteries. 


M E N that accept Titles may foreſee, that they may be 
Taxed by them as aforeſaid, (although ir be unlikely 
(one Houſe of Parliament being all Tirwladoes, and the grea- 
reſt part of the other being ſuch alſo) that any ſuch way of 
Leavy ſhould paſs) and therefore they do as it were a priers 
conſent unto the Tax in their own Individuals, 

2. Now in the way of Lottery men do alſo Tax themſelves 
in the general, though out of hopes of Advantage in particu- 
lar: A Lottery therefore is properly a Tax upon unfortu- 
nate felf-conceited fools; men that have good opinion of their 
own Juckineſs, or that have believed ſome - Fortune-teller or 
Aftrologer, who had promiſed them great ſucceſs about the 
time and place of the Lottery, lying Southweſt perhaps from 
the place where the deſtiny was read. 

3. Now becauſe theWorld abounds with this kind of fools, 
it is not fit that every man that will, my cheat every man that 

G 2 would 
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would be cheated, but it is rather ordained, that the Sove- 
reign ſhould have the Guardianſhip of theſe fools, or that 
ſome Favourite ſhould beg the Sovereigns right of taking ad - 
vantage of ſuch mens folly, even as in the caſe of Lunaticks 
and Idiots. 

4. Wherefore a Lottery is not tollerated without authority, 
aſſigning the proportion in which the people ſhall pay for 
their errors, and taking care that they be not ſo much and fo 
often couzened, as they themſelves would be. 

5. This way of Lottery is uſed but for ſmall Levies, and 
rather upon privato- publick Accompts, (than for maintaining 
Armies or Equipping Fleets,) ſuch as are Aque-Dudts,Bridges, 
and perhaps Highways, &c. Wherefore we ſhall ſay no more 
of it upon this occaſion, 


CHAP. IC 
Of Benevolence. 


He raiſing of Money by Benevolence, ſeems to be no 
force upon any man, nor to take from any man bur what 
himſelf knows he can (pare, nevertheleſs there is more in it ; 
for to be but brow-beaten by a Prince or Grandee, proves often 
as heavy as to be diſtrained npon for an Aſſeſſment or Subſi- 


dy ; and the danger of being miſrepreſented by linſy Pick- 


thanks and Informers as diſaffefted to the Cauſe for which 
the Leavy is made, is more frequent than the payment of any 
ſum in a due proportion with all other men (which I have 
ſaid is no impoveriſhment) can poſſibly be hurtful. 

The benefits of this way are theſe, viz. That foraſmuch as 
it ſometimes falls out (as in the late Differences with the 
Scots, annis 1638, and 1639. when the Church Dignitaries 
were moſt concerned) that the cauſe of the Expence con- 
cerns ſome men more than others, that then an Impoſition 
ſhould not paſs upon all for the ſakes of a part; Sometimes 
it happens that one ſort of men have received greater and 
freſher fayours than another ; as upon the late nn 

Is 
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his Majeſty Anno 1660. thoſe who needed an Act of Indem- 
nity did : And ſometimes it is viſible, that ſome men have 
had better times of gain and advantages than others, as the 
Clergy moſt eminently have had ſince his Majeſties faid Re- 
ſtauration, In all theſe Caſes, the propoſal of a Benevolence 
may be offered,although in no Caſes it be witaour its inconve- 
niences ; the which are. principally theſe, 

1. The abovementioned Brow-beating and diſtaſte given, 
if a man have not contributed as largely as envious obſervers 
think he ſhould have done, 

2. A Benevolence in many caſes may divide a whole Nation 
into parties,or at leaſt make the ſtrength of Parties too well 
known to ſuch as need not know it : and withal it may (on the 
contrary and upon deſign) diſguize the ſame, and elude the 
meaſures which theGovernours thought ro have taken by ſuch 
an exploratory artifice, 

3. Some men my have particular reaſons to contribute 
large, viz. complacency with, and hopes of being repaired by 
the favour of ſome Grandee, who favours the buſineſs, and 
the very ſame may make to the prejudice of others. 

. Men of ſinking Eſtates, (who nevertheleſs love to live 
high, and appear ſplendid, and ſuch who make themſelves 
friends, (by their hoſpitality paid for, in effect by others) 
enough to be protected, even from Juſtice) do often upon 
this occaſion of Benevolence ſet extravagant examples unto 
others, who have laboured hardly for what they have; thoſe 
not caring what they pay, becauſe it encreaſeth their credir, 
to borrow the more,ſo as at length the whole burthen of ſuch 
Bankrupts Benevolence, lights upon the frugal Patriots, by 
whom the Publick Weal ſubſiſts, 


CHAP. X. 
Of Penalties. 
e uſual Penalties are Death, Mutilations, Impriſonment, 


publibk Diſgrace, Corporal tranſient pains, and great 
Tortures, 
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Tortures, beſides the Pecuntary MulCcts, On which laſt we ſhall 
moſt inſiſt, ſpeaking of the others but in order to examine 
whether they may not be commured for theſe, 

2. There be ſome certain Crimes, for which the Law of 
God appoints death, and theſe muſt be puniſhed with ir, un- 
leſs we ſay that thoſe were but the Civil Laws of the Jewiſh 
Commonwealth, although given by God himſelf,of which opi- 
nion certainly moſt modern States are,in as much as they pun- 
iſh notAdulteries, &c. with death as among the Jews, and yet 
puniſh ſmall Thefts with Death inſtead of multiple reparation, 

3. Upon this ſuppoſition we ſhall venture to offer ; whe- 
ther the reaſon of ſimple Death be not-to puniſh incorrigible 
Committers of great faulrs ? 

4. Of publick Death with Torments, to affright men from 
Treaſons, which cauſe the deaths and miſeries of many thou- 
ſand innocent and uſeful people? 

5. Of Death ſecretly executed,to puniſh ſecrerand unknown 
Crimes,ſfuch as publick Executions would teach to the World? 
Or elſe to ſuffocate betimes ſome dangerous Novelties in Re- 
ligion ; which the patient ſuffering of the worſt man would 
much ſpread and encourage. 

6, Murtilations ſuppoſe of Ears,Noſe, &c. are uſed for per- 
perual diſgrace, as ſtanding in the Pillory is for temporary 
and tranſient ; which and ſuch other puniſhments have (by 
the way) made ſome corrigible offenders, to become deſpe- 
rate and incurable, 

. Mutilations of parts as of fingures, are proper to dif. 
bk ſuch as have abuſed their dextrous uſe of them by Pocket- 
picking, Counterfeiting of Seals and Writings, &c. Murtilati- 
ons of other parts,may ſerve to'puntſh and prevent Adulteries, 
Rapes, Inceſts, Fc. And the ſmaller corporal pains, ſerve to 
puniſh thoſe, who can pay no pecuniary mulCts, 

8. Impriſonment ſeems rather to be the puniſhments of 
ſuſpected than guilty perſons, and ſuch as by their carriage 
give the Magiſtrate occaſion to think, either they have done 
ſome ſmaller particular Crime, as Thefts, &c, or that they 
would commir greater, as Treafons and ſeditions. But where 
Impriſonment is not a ſecuring men until their Trials, 

| bur 
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but a ſentence after Trial, it ſeems. to me proper only to ſe- 
clude ſuch men from converfation, whoſe Diſcourſes are be- 
witching, and Practices infectious, and in whom nevertheleſs 
remains ſomeHepes of their future Amendments,or uſefulneſs 
for ſome ſervice not yer appearing, 

9. As for perpetual Impriſonment by ſentence, it ſeems but 
the ſame with death ic ſelf, to be executed by nature ir ſelf, 
quickned with ſuch Diſeaſes, as cloſe living, ſadneſs, ſolitude, 
and reflections upon a paſt and better condition, doth com- 
monly beget: Nor do men ſentenced hereunto live longer, 
though they be longer in dying. 

10. Here we are to remember in confequence of our opi- 
nion, [ That labour is the Father and aQtive principle of 
Wealth, as Lands are the Morher] that the State by killing, 
murtilating, or impriſoning their members, do withal puniſh 
themſelves ; wherefore ſuch puniſhments ought (as much as 
poſſible) ro be avoided and commuted for pecuniary mulcts, 
which will encreaſe labour and publick Wealth. 

I1, Upon which account, why ſhould not a man of Eſtate, 
found guilty of man-ſlaughter rather pay a certain proportion 
ef his whole Eſtate, than be burnt in the hand ? 

12, Why ſhould not inſolvent Thieves be rather puniſhed 
with ſlavery than death ? fo as being ſlaves they may be for- 
ced to as much labour, and as cheap fare, as nature will endure, 
and thereby become as two men added to theCommon -wealth; 
and nor as one taken away from it; for if England be under- 
peopled,(ſuppoſe by half) I ſay that next to the bringing ia of 
as many more as now are, is the making theſe that are, todo 
dofible the work which now they do; that is, ro make ſome 
faves; but of this elſewhere, 

13. And why ſhould not the ſolvent Thieves and Cheats 
be rather puniſhed with multiple Reſtirutions than Death, 
Pillory, Whipping, &c. Bur it will be asked with how ma- 
nifold Reſticutions ſhould picking a pocket (for example) be 
puniſhed ? I ſay *twere good in order to the ſolution hereof, 
to enquire of ſome candid Artiſts in that Trade, how often 
they are taken one time with another practiſing in this work? 
If but once in ten times ; then to reſtore even bur ſeven- fold 

weuld, 
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would be a fair profit; and to reſtore but ten-fold, were but 
an even lay; wherefore to reſtore twenty -fold, that is, double 
ro the hazard, is rather the true ratio and meaſure of puniſh- 
meat by double reparation. 

14. And ſurely the reſtoring two, three, four, and ſeven- 
fold mentioned in Moſes Law muſt be thus underſtood, or elſe 
a man might make thfeving a very fair and lawful profeſſion, 

15. The next queſtion 1s, in ſuch multiple Reſtitutions 
how many parts ſhould be given to the ſufferer. To which I 
anſwer, never above one, and ſcarce that, to oblige him to 
more care, and ſelf-preſervation,with three parts to diſcover - 
ers, and the reſt to publick uſes. 

16, Thirdly, In the caſe of Fornications, moſt of the pu- 
niſhments not made by pecuniary mulCcts and commuted, are 
but ſhame, and that too but towards ſome few perſons, which 
ſhame for ever after obdurates the Offender, what ever it 
work upon ſuch whoſe fames are yet intire: Ofall which men 
take little conſideration, ſtanding upon the brink of ſuch pre- 
cipices as makes them giddy; and when they are in danger of 
fach faults as are rather madneſſes, diſtempers, and alienations 
of the mind and reaſon, as alſo inſurrections of the paſliong 
than deliberate act of the underſtanding. 

17. Moreover, according to that Axiom of, [n quo quis pec- 
cat, in eodem puniatur ; if the Ratio formalss of the fin of Con- 
cubitus Vagi, be the hindring of procreation, let thoſe who by 
their miſcarrages of this kind are guilty thereof, repair unto 
the State the miſs of another pair of hands with the double 
labour of their own, or which is all one, by a pecuniary mulct; 
and this is the practice of fome wiſe States in puniſhing what 
they will never be able to prevent: Nor doth the Goſpel ſpe- 
cifie any puniſhment in this world, onely declaring they ſhall 
not be received into the joys of the next. 

18, I could inſtance in more particulars, but if what I have 
a'ready faid be reaſonable, this little is enough ; if not, then 
a'l th2 reſt would be roo little alſo : wherefore I ſhall add but 
one inſtance more, as moſt ſuitable to our preſent times and 
occaſions. which 'is-the way of puniſhicg Heterodox Pro- 
felſors of Religion. 

19. That 
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T9. That the Magiſtrate may puniſh falſe Believers, if he 
believe he ſhall offend God in forbearing it, is true ; for the 
fame reaſons that men give for Liberty of Conſcience, and 
univerſal tolleration ; and on the other fide, that he may per- 
mit falſe Worſhips, ſeems clearly at leaſt by the practice of all 
States, who allow Ambaſſadours their freedom(be their Wor- 
ſhip never ſo abominable) eyen when they come to negotiate 
but upon temporal and ſmall matters. 

20. Wherefore, ſince the Magiſtrate may allow or connive 
at ſuch Worſhips as himſelf thinks fir, and yet may alſo pu- 
niſh ; and fince by Death, Matilations and impriſonments of 
the Subjects, the State not only puniſheth ir ſelf, but ſpread- 
eth the Pſendodoxies ; it follows, that pecuniary Multts are 
the fitteſt waies of checking the wantonneſs of men in this 
particular : foraſmuch as that courſe ſavours of no bitterneſs 
at all, but rather argues a deſire to indulge, provided ſuch in- 
dulgence may conſiſt with the indempaity of the State ; for 
no Hererodox Believer will defire to be tollerated longer then 
he keeps the Publick Peace; the which if he meas to do, he 
cannot take it il] of the Magiſtrate, to keep him ſteddy unts 
that his duty,nor grudge to contribute towards ſo much charge 
for that purpoſe as himſelf occaſions, 

21. Moreover, as there ſeems a reaſon for indulging ſume 
conſcientious misbelievers, ſo there is as much for being ſe- 
vere towards Hypocrites, eſpecially ſuch as abuſe holy Reli- 
gion to cloak and vizzard worldly ends: Now what more caſie 

and yet effeCtual way is there to diſcern between theſe two, 
then well proportioned pecuniary multts ? for who deſiring 
to ſerve God without fear, and labouring terrhours per idem 
at his Calling,would not labour one hour more for fuch a free - 
dom? even asReligious men ſpend an hour per diem more then 
the looſer fort at their Devotions; or who wearing Cloth 
of one and twenty ſhillings the yard, would not be contented 
with that of twenty ſhillings, for the fame advantage of his 
lIiberry in Worſhip? Thoſe that Kick ar this being unwilling 
either to do or ſutter for God, for whoſe fake they pretend 
fo much. 

22. 'It may be here objected, that although ſome bad Reli- 
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gidns might be tollerated, yet that all may not, viz. ſuch ag 
conſitt not with the Civil Peace. To which I anſwer. 

Firſt, that there is no Schiſm or Separation, be it never (© 
ſmall, conſiſtent with that unity and peace as could be wiſht; 
nor none ſo perfettly conſcientious, but may alſo be civilly 
moſt pernicious: For that Yenner and his Complices acted -up- 
on internal motives, the moſt free expoſing of themſelves to 
death may evince; and yer their holding the King to be an 
Uſurper vpon the Throne and Right of Jeſus Chriſt was a Civil 
miſchief neither to be pardoned or parallel'd, | 

28. And yer on the other hand there is no Pſendodoxy ſo 
grear, but may be muzled from doing much harm in the State, 
without either Death, Impriſonment, or Mutilation: To 
make ſhort, no opinion can be more dangerous, then to disbe- 
lieve the immortality of the Soul, as rendring man a beaſt, 
and without conſcience, or fear of committing any evil, if he 
can but clude the penalties of humane Laws made againſt ir, 
and letting men looſe to all evil thoughts and deſigns whereof 
man can take no notice: Now I fay, that ever this Misbelie- 
ver may be adzquately puniſhed if he be kept as a beaſt, be 
proprietor of nothing, as making no conſcience how he gets ; 
be never admitted in Evidence or Teſtimony,as under no Ob- 
ligation to ſpeak truth; be excluded all Honours and Offices, 
as caring only for himſelf, not the protecting of others ; and 
be withal kepr to exrream bodily labour,the profit whereof to 
the State is the pecuniary Mulct we zpeak of, though the 
greateſt, 

24. As for opinions leſs horrible then this, the mul may 
be firted to each of them reſpectively, according to the mea- 
ſure of danger which the Magiſtrate apprehends from their 
allowance, and the charge necetlary to prevent ir. 

25. And now we are ſpeaking of the waies how to prevent 
and correct Heterodoxies in Religion, which we have hither- 
ro done by deſigning puniſhments for the erring ſheep, I think 
it not amiſs to add, Thar in all theſe caſes the Shepherds 
themſelves ſhould nor wholly ſcape free : For if in this Nation 
there be ſuch abundance of Free-Schools, and of liberal 
Maintenance proyide in our Univerſities and elſewhere = 
inſtruct- 
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inſtruting more then enpugh in all ſuch learning as is-fit f0 
defend the eſtabliſhed Religion, rogether with ſuperabundant 
Libraries for that purpoſe. Moreover, if the Church-pre- 
ferments be ſo numerous and ample both for Wealth, Honour, 
and Power, as ſcarce any where more; it ſeems ſtrange tha*t 
when by the lazineſs, formality, ignorance, and looſe lives of 
our Paſtors, the ſheep have gone aſtray, grown ſcabbed, or 
have been devoured by Wolves and Foxes, that the Remedy 
of all this ſhould be only ſought by frighting thoſe, that have 
ſtrayed from ever returning again, and by tearing off as well 
the skins as the wool! of thoſe that are ſcabbed ; whereas Al- 
mighty God will rather require the blood even of them that 
have been devoured from the Shepherds themſelves. 

26, Wherefore if rhe Miniſter ſhould loſe ' part of the 
Tythes of thoſe whom he ſuffers to defett from the Church, 

e defeCtor not ſaving, but the State wholly gaining them) 
and the defeCtor paying ſome pecuniary Mulct for his Schiſm, 
and withal himſelf defraying the charge of his new particular 
Church and Paſtorage, methinks the burthen would be thus 
more equally born, 

27. Beſides, the judicious world do not believe our Clergy 
can deſerve the vaſt preferments they have,only becauſe they 
peach, give a better accompt of Opinions concerning Reli- 
gion then others, or can expreſs their conceptions in the 
words of the Fathers, or the Scriptures, &c. Whereas cer- 
tainly the great honour we give them,is for being patterns of 
Holiceſs, for ſhewing by their own ſelf-denials, mortifications, 
and auſterities, that *tis poſſible for us to imitate them in the 
precepts of God ; for if it were but for their bare Pulpir-dil- 
courſes, ſome men might think there is ten thouſand times as 
much already printed as can be neceſſary, and as good as any 
that ever hereafter may be expeCted.And it is ruuch ſuſpected, 
that the Diſcipline of the Cloiſters hath kept up the Roman 
Religion, which the Luxury of the Cardinals and Prelates 
might have deſtroyed. 

28. The ſubſtance therefore of all we have ſaid in this diſ- 
courſe concerning the Church is, that it would make much 
for irs peace, if the Nurſery of Miniſters be not too big, that 
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Auſterities in the Prieſts lives would reconcile them to the 
people ; and that it is not unreaſonable, that when the whole 
Church ſuffers by the defeCtion of her Members, that the Pa- 
ſtors of it by beariag a ſmall part ſhould be made ſenſible of 
the loſs; the manner and meaſures of all which I leave unto 
thoſe unto whom it belongs. 

29. Concerning Penalties and Penal Laws I ſhall add but 
this, that the abuſe of them is, when they are made not to keep 
men from ſin,but to draw them into puniſhment;and when the 
Executors of them keep them hid until a fault be done, and 
then ſhew them terrible to the poor immalicious offender : 
Juſt like Centinets, who never ſhew men the advertiſements 
againſt piſſing near their Guards, till they have catcht them 
by the coats for the forfeiture they claim. 


CHAP. X. 
Of Monopolies and Offices. 


Onopoly (as tbe word ſignifies) is the ſole ſelling pow- 
er, which whofoeyer hath, can vend the commodi 
whereupon. he hath this power, either qualified as him(@f 
pleaſes, or at what price he pleaſcrh,or both, within the limits. 
of his Commitſon. 2 
2. The great example of a Monopoly is the King of France 
his Gabel upon Sale, whereby he ſells that for ſixty which 
coſts him but one z now Salt being a thing of Univerſal uſe 
to all degrees of men, and ſcarce more to the poor then the 
rich, it ſeeme to be of the ſame effect with che Gmple Poll- 
money abovementioned, in caſe all men ſpent equally of ir, or 
if men be forced to take it whether they ſpend it or not, as in 
tome places they are. But if men ſpend or eat Salt unequally, 
as they commonly do, nor are bound to take or pay for more 
then they ſpend then it is'nq other then an accumulative Ex- 
eize, cfpecially if the Salt be all of one Uniform goodneſs ; 
otherwile it is a diſtinct fpecies of Leavy, viz. a Monopoly. 
23. The 
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3. The uſe or pretence of inſtituting a Monopoly is, 

Firſt, Right of Inveation ; foraſinuch- as the Laws do re- 
ward Inventions, by granting them a Monopoly of them for 
a certain time ; (as here in Englaud for fourteen years) for 
thereby the Inventor is rewarded more or leſs according to the 
acceptance which his Invention finds amongft men. 

Where nore by the way, that few new Inventions were ever 
rewarded by a Monopoly; for although the Inventor voften- 
times drunk with the opinion of his own merit, thinks all the 
world will invade and incroach upon him, yet I have obſer- 
ved, that the generality of men will ſcarce be hired to make 
uſe of new prattices, which themſelves have not throughly 
tried, and which length of time hath not vindicated from la- 
rent inconveniences; ſo as when a new Invention is, firſt pro- 
pounded, in the beginning every man objects, and the poor 
Inventor runs the Gantloop of all perulent wits; every man 
finding his ſeveral flaw, no man approving ir, unleſs mended 
according to his own advice: Now not one of an bundred 
out-lives this rorture, and thoſe that do, are at-length ſo 
changed by the various contrivances of others, that not any 
one man can pretend to the Invention of the whole, nor well 
agree about their reſpedtive ſhares in the parts. And more- 
over, this commonly is ſa long a doing, that the poor Inven- 
ror is either dead,or diſabled by the debts contrafted to purfue 
his deſign; and withal raited upon-as'a-Projector, or worſe, by 

thoſe who joyned their movey if parcnerſhip with'his Wit ; fo 
as the” Taid Inventor and his pretencesiare wholly loſt and 
vaniſhr, 

Secondly, a Monopoly may be of real uſe for a time, viz. 
at the firſt introducing of a new ManufaCture, wherein is 
much nicety to make it well, and which the gendrality of men 
cannor judge ofas to the performance. As for example; ſup- 
poſe there were ſome moſt approved Medicament which one 
certain man could make moſt exactly well, although ſeveral 
others could alſo make the ſame Jeſs perfely: in this caſe this 
ſame chief Artiſt may be allowed a Monopaly'for a time, wiz. 
until other have had experience enough under bim, how to' 
make the Medicament as well as himfeif, - Firſt, becauſe the 
world 
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_ world may not have the Medicament variouſly made, when as 
they can neither diſcern the difference by their ſenſes, nor 
judge of the effefts thereof a poſteriori, by their reaſons. Se- 
condly, becauſe others may be fully-inſtructed by him thar can 
beſt do it; and thirdly, becauſe he may have a reward for ſuch 
his communications': But foraſmuch as by Monopolies of this 
kind, great Levies are ſeldom. made, they. are ſcarce perti- 
nent to our deſign. 4 
Offices inſtituted by theState withFees of their own appoint- 

ment, are of parallel nature to Monopolies ; the one relating 
ro aftions and employments as the other to things, and have 
the ſame.to be ſaid for ard againſt them as Monoplies haye. 

As a Kingdom encreaſeth and flouriſheth, ſo doth variety 
of things, 'of ations, and even of words encreaſe alſo; fot 
we ſee that the language of the moſt flouriſhing Empires was 
ever the-moſt copious and elegant, and that of mountainous 
Cantons the contrary : Now as the actions of this Kingdom 
encreafed, ſodid the Offices (rhat is, the power and faculty of 
ſolely executing and petforming the ſaid ations) encreaſe 
likewiſe; and on the contrary, as the buſineſs of Offices en- 
creaſed, ſo did the difficulty and danger of diſcharging them 
amiſs decreaſe proportionably: from whence *tis come to pals, 
that the Offices which at their firſt erecting were not per- 
formed but. by the ableſt, moſt inventive, and verſatike Inſtru+ 
ments, (ſuch as could wreſtle with all emergent difficulties, 
and colle&t. Rules and Axioms-out of the Series of their own 
Obſervations, (with reference to the various caſualties of 
their employments) whereby to direCt Poſterity) are now 
performed by the moſt ordinary, formal, pack- horſe Deputies 
and Sub+Deppries. - r= 

And whereas at firſt ſuch large -Fees were allowed as. 
(conſidering, even the paucity: of them which might then be 
received) ſhould compenſare the Art; Truſt, and Induſtry 
of the Adminiſtrator; yet the ſaid Jarge Fees are ſtill conti- 
nued, .aIthough the $kill and truſt be leſſened, and the. number 
of the ſaidiFees ſþ extreamly,mulciplied ; ſo as.now the: pro- 
firs of. fich; Offices (being: become cleex, and the work ſo 
caſſe as. any nan i$ capable of ir, even thoſe that never ſaw it,) 
Wc x arc 


are bought and ſold for Years or Lives, as any other Annuity 
may be ; and withal, the ſplendor ariſing from the eaſie gains 
of thoſe places in Courts of Juſtice, is called the Flouriſhing 
of the Law,. which certainly flouriſheth beſt, when the Pro- - 
feſſors and Miniſters of it have leaſt to do. And moreover, 
when the burthen and uſeleſneſs of ſuch an Office is taken no- 
tice of, *tis nevertheleſs ſpared as a Subjects Freehold in Fa- 
vour of him that bought ir, 

Of theſe Offices are many in this Nation, and ſuch as might 
be a Revenue to the King, either by their Annual profits, or 
the Sale of them for many years together. And theſe are the 
Offices that are properly Saleable, viz. where the Fees are 
large, as appointed when the number of them was few,and al- 
ſo numerous,as multiplying upon the encreaſe of buſineſs, and 
where the buſineſs is only the labour of the meaneſt men : 
length of time m_ made all the work ſo eafie, and found 
out ſecurity againſt all the frauds, breaches of truſt, and male- 
adminiſtrations, whereunto the infancies of thoſe places were 
obnoxious. 

Theſe Offices are therefore Taxes upon ſuch as can or will 
not avoid the paſſing through them, and are born as men en- 
dure and run themſclves into the miſchiefs of Duelling, the 
which are very great, which ſide ſoever prevails; for certainly 
men do not alwaies go to Law to obtain righr, or prevent 
wrong,which judicious neighbours might perform as well as a 
Jury of no abler menz and men might tell the Judge himſelf 
the merits of their Cauſe; as well as now they inſtruct their 
Council, This therefore of Offices is a voluntary Tax upon 
contentious men,as Excize upon Drink is to good Fellows to 
love it, 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Tythes. 
He word Tythes , being the ſame with Tenths, ſignifie 


of it ſelf no more then the proportion of the Excifinm, 
or 
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or part retrenched, as if Cuſtoms upon imported and export- 
ed Commodities ſhould be called by the name of Twentieths, 
as it is ſometimes called Tunnage and Poundage ; wherefore 
it remains to ſay, that Tythes in this yu do together with 
the ſaid proportion, conſignitie the uſe of it, viz. the mainte- 
nance of the Clergy, as alſo the matter or ſubſtance out of 
which this Maintenance is cut, viz, the immediate fruit of the 
Land and Waters, or the proceed of mens Labour, Art, and 
Stock laid out upon them, Ir ſignifies alſo the. manner of pay- 
ing ir, viz. in ſp:cie, and not (but upon ſpecial and voluntary 
cauſes) in money. 

2. We faid the matter of Tythes was the immediate fruitsof 
the Earth, viz. of Grain as ſoon as 'tis ready to be removed 
from the ground that bare it; and not of Bread which is Corn 
threſht, winnowed, ground, tempered with liquor and baked. 

3. 'Tis alſo the ſecond choice out of the young of multipa- 
rous Cattle taken in ſpecie, ſo ſoon as the ſaid Yonglings can 
ſubſiſt without their Dams, or elſe a Compoſition in Money 
for the Uniparons. 

'Tis Wooll, ſo ſoon as it is ſhorn ; *cis Fowl and Fiſh, 
where Fowling and Fiſhing is rather a Trade then a meer Re- 
creation, & fic de ceteris. | 

5. Moreover, in great Cities, Tythes are a kind of compo- 
fition in Money for the labour and profit of the Artiſans who 
work upon the materials which have paid Tyrhes before, 

6. Tythes therefore encreaſe within any Territory,as the la- 
bour of that Country increaſes ; and labour doth or ought to 
increaſe as the people do; now within four hundred years the 
people of England are about quadrupled,as doubling every two 
hundred years,and the proportion of rhe Rent of all the Lands 
in England, is about the fourth part ofthe Experce of the 
people in ir, ſo 2s the other prone wn is I.bour ard'ftock; 

7. Wherefore the Tythes now ſhould be twelve times as 
good as they were four hundred years ago;which the rates of 
Benefices in the Kings books do pretty well ſhew, by compa - 
ring of times; ſomething of this ſhould be abated becauſe the 
proportion between the-proceed of Lands and Labaur do vary 
as the hands of Labourers vary: Wherefore we ſhall gather 


lay, 
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ſay, that the Tyrhes are bur ſix times as good now as four hun- 
dred years ago, that is, that the Tythes now would pay fix 
times as many Labourers, or feed fix times as many mouths, as 
the Tythes four hundred years ago would have done. 

8. Now if there were not only as many Pariſhes then as 
now, more Prieſts in every Pariſh, and alſo more Religious 
Men who were alſo Priefts, and the Religion of thoſe rimes 
being more ſe, and fuller of work than now, by reaſon 
of Confeſſions, Holy-days, Offices, &c. more in thoſe days 
than now, (the great work in theſe days being a compendious 
reaching of above a thouſand at once without much particular 
Confeſhon and Catechiſing, or trouble about the dead ; it ſeems 
clear, that the Clergy now is far richer than heretofore, and 
that to be a Clergy man then was a kind of a Mortification, 
whereas now (praiſed be God) *tis matter of ſplendour and 
magnificence ; unlefs any will ſay, that there were golden 
Prieſts when the Chalices were wood, and but wooden Prieſts 
when the Chalices were gold ; or that Religion beſt flouriſheth 
when the Prieſts are moft morrtified, as was before faid of the 
Law, which beft flouriſheth when Lawyers have leaſt ro do. 

9, Bur what ever the increaſe of the Churches goods are, 
I grudge it them not, only wiſh that they would take a 
courſe to enjoy it with ſafety and peace to themſelves; where- 
of one is, not to breed more Church-men than the Benefices 
as —_— ſtand ſhared our will receive ; that is to ſay, if 
there be places bur for about twelve thouſand in England and 
Wales, it will not be fafe to breed up 24000 Miniſters, upon a 
view or conceipt thar the Church- Means otherwiſe diſtribu- 
red might ſuffice rhem all ; for then the twelve thouſand 
which are unprovided for, will ſeek ways how -to get them- 
ſelves a livelihood ; which they cannot do more eaſily, than by 
perſwading rhe people, that the rwelve thouſand Incumbents 
do poyſon or ſtarve their Souls, and miſguide them in their 
way to Heaven : which needy men upon a ſtrong temptation 
will do effeftually ; we having obſerved, that LeCturers being 
ſuch a ſorr of Sapernumeraries, have preached more times in 
a Week, more hours in the Day, and with greater vehemence 
every time, than the Incumbents could afford to do ; for Gre- 
I culns 
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culus eſuriens in Calum uſeric, ibit, Now this vehemence, this 
pain , this zeal, and this living upon particular Donations, 
makes the people think, that thoſe who aft them are withal 
more Orthodox, nay better aſſiſted from God than the others. 
Now let any man judge, whether men repured to be inſpired 
will not get help ro lift themſelves into Church livings, &c. 
- But theſe things are cog plain from the lateſt experiences, 

10. Now you will ask, how ſhall that be done, or how may 
we know how 10 adjult our Nurſery to our Orchard ? To 
which I anſwer, that if there be twelve thouſand Church-li- 
vings in England , Dignitaries included, then that about four 
hundred being ſear forth per any. in the Vineyard, may keep 
it well ſerved, without lJuxurijency ; for accordiug to the Mor- 
rality-Bill-cbſervation, about that number will die yearly our 
of twelve thouſand Adult-perſons, ſuch as Miniſters are as to 
age, and ought to be as well as to ſpeculative knowledge, as 
practical —_— both of themſelves and others. 

I1. But I have digrefled, my main ſcope being to explain the 
nature of the Tax of Tythes ; nevertheleſs, ſince the end of 
ſuch Explanation is but to perſwade men to bear quietly (© 
much Tax as is neceſſary, and not to kick againſt the pricks ; 
and ſince the end of that again, and the end of all elſe we are 
to do, is but to preſerve the Publick Peace, I think I have not 
been impertinent in inſerting this little Advertiſement, making 
ſo much for the Peace of 7erxſalem, 

12. But to return to Tythes as a Tax or Levy, I fay, that in 
England it isnone, whatſoever it might be, or ſeem to be in the 
firit Age of its Inſtitution; nor will the Kings Quit-rents in 
Ireland, as they are properly none now, ſeem any in the next 
Ape, when every man will proportion his Expence to the re- 
mainder of his own Rent after the King is paid his ; for 'tis 
ſurprize, and the ſuddenneſs of the Charge, which a Tax ſu- 
pervenient to a mans other expences and iſſues makes, that 
renders it a burthen, and that intollerable to ſuch as will nor 
underftagd it, making men even to rake up Arms to withſtand 
ic ; that is, leap out of the Frying-pan upon Earth into the Fire 
even of Hell, which is War, and the conſequences thereof. 


13. Now Tythes being no Tax, I ſpeak of it but as the 
moans 


| 
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modus or pattern of a Tax, affirming it to be next to one, the 
moſt equal and indifferent which can be appointed in order to 
defray the Publick Charge of the whole Nation, as well as 
that of the Church ; for hereby is colledted a proportion of all 
the Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, Fruit, Wooll, Honey, Wax, Oy, 
Hemp, and Flax of the Nation, as a reſult of the Lands, Arr, 
Labour and Stock which produced them ; only ir is ſcarce re- 
gular in reſpe&t of Houſing , Cloth , Drinks, Leather, Fea- 
thers, and the ſeveral Manufactures of them ; infomuch, as it 
the difference of Tythes which the Country pays in pro- 
portion to the City, were now de novo to be eſtabliſhed, I do 
not ſee what in likelihood would ſooner cauſe a grand Sedition 
abour it. 

14. The payment of an aliquot part to the King our of the 
ſame _ as now pay Tythes,in ſpecie, would bave an incon- 

cauſe the Kings Rents would be like the Dividend 
in Colledges, viz, higher or lower according to the prices of 
thoſe Commodities, unleſs the ſaid inequality in Colledges hap- 
pen by reaſon of the fewneſs of particulars, according to the 
Market rates whereof, their Rents are paid in Money; where- 
as the whole of all the particulars might well enough ballance 
each other, a dear or plentiful year being but an appellation ſe- 
cundum quid, viz. with reference as to Corn only, as the chief 
food of the multitude ; whereas 'tis likely, that the ſame 
cauſes which niakes Corn ſcarce, may make other things in 
plenty of no leſs uſe ro the King, as repairing in one thing 
what he wants in another. 

15. Another inconvenience would be that which was vb- 
ſerved in J/reland, when the Miniitery were paid by Sallary, 
and rhe Tythes in kind paid to the Stare ; who becanſe they 
could nov aCtually receive them i» ſprcie, ler them ar farm to 
the moſt bidder; in the Tranſaction whereof was much jug- 
ling , combination and colluſion, which perhaps might have 
been remedied, had not that courſe been uſed but as a ſudden 
temporary ſhift, withour intention of continuing it. - 

16, The third inconvenience is that above- mentioned, viz. 
the neceſſity of another way of Tax, to take in the Manu- 
ſatures of thoſe Commodities which pay the Tax of Tythes ; 

l 2 Whereas 
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whereas poſſibly there-is a way of Tax equal in its own nature, 
and which needs not to be pieced up by any other ; fo as the 
Officers about that may have a full imployment, and none ©- 
thers wanted, whoſe wide intervals of leafure hal} make them 
ſcem Drones, as they are alſo the Caterpillars of any State. 


———_ —_—_— ——— 


—_ —_— 
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CHAP. XIIL 


. Of feveral ſmaller ways of [»vying Money. 


Vvyeu the peoplo are weary of any one fort of Tar, 
preſently ſome ProjeCtor propounds another, and gers 


himſelf Audience, by affirming be can propound a way how 
all che Publick Charge may be born without the way that is. 
As for example, if a Land-tax be the preſent diſtaſted way, and 
the people weary of ir, then he offers ro do the buſineſs with- 
out ſuch a Land-tax, and propaund either a Poll-money, Ex- 
cize, or the inſtitution of ſome new Ofhce or Monopoly ; and 
hereby draws ſome or other ro hearken ro him z which is rea- 
dily enough done by thoſe who are not in the places of profir, 
relating to the way of Levies in uſe, but hope ro make them- 
felves Offices in the new Inſticution. 

2, I ſhall enumerate a few of the ſimaller ways which I 
have obſerved in ſeveral places of Exrope, viz. 

Firſt, In ſome places the State is common Caſhier for all or 
moſt Moneys, as Where Banks are, thereby gaining the intereſt 
of as much Money as is depoſired in their hands. 

Secondly, Sometimes the State is the common Uſurer ; as 
where Loan Banks, and mortes pieratis are in uſe, and might be 
more copioully and effcCtually where Regiſters of are 
kepr. 

Thirdly, Somerimes the State is or may be Common Enſu- 
rer, cither _ the danger only of Enemies @t Sea, according 
ro the ſuppoſed Primitive End of our Cuſtoms in England, or 
elſe of the caſualties of the Enemy, Weather, Sca, and Veſlcl 
taken rogether. 

Fourthly, Sometimes the State hath the whole = 
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benefit of certain Commodities, as of Amber inthe Duke of 
Brandenburghs Country, Tobacco formerly in Ireland, Salt in 
France, &c. 

Fifthly, Sometimes the State is common Beggar, as 'tis al- 
moſt in Holland, where particular Charity feems only to ſerve 
for the relief of concealed wants, and -to fave theſe wanting 
from the ſhame of diſcovering their poverty, and not ſo much 
to relieve any wants that are declared, and already publickly 


known, 
Sixthly, In ſome places the State is the ſole Guardian of 


Minors, Lunaticks, and Idiots, . 

Seventhly, In ſome other Countries the State ſers up and 
maintains Play- houſes, and Publick Entertainments, giving Sal- 
laries tothe Attors, but receiving the bulk of the profit to 
themſelves. 

Eighthly, In ſome places, Houſes are enſured from fire by the 
State at a ſmall Rent per annua upon cach, 

Ninthly, In ſome places Tolls are raken upon paſſage over 
Bridges, Cauſeys, and Ferries built and maintained at the Pub- 
lick Charge. 

Tenthly, In ſome places men that die are obliged to leave a 
certain-pitrance to the Publick, the fame is practiſed in other 
places upon Marriages, and may be in others upon Births. 

Eleventhly, In ſome places Strangers, eſpecially Zews, are 
particularly taxed ; which may be good in over- Coun- 
rries, though bad in the contrary caſe. | 

3, As for Jews, they may well bear ſomewhat extraordina- 
ry, becauſe they ſeldom eat and drink with Chriſtians, hold ir 
ro diſparagement to live frugally, and even fordidly among 
themſelves, by which way alone they become able ro under- 
ſe]l any other Traders, to clude the Excize, which bears but 
according to mean expences ; as alſo other Duries by dealing 
ſo much in Biils of Exchange, Jewels, and Money, and by pra- 
Qifing of ſeveral frands with more impunity than others ; bur 
by their being at home every where, and yet no where they 
become reſponſible almoſt for nothing, 

4- Tweltthly, There have been in our times ways of levy- 


ing an Aliquor, part of mens Eſtates, as a Fifth, and Twentierh, 
Vit. 
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viz. of their Eſtates rea] and perſonal, yea, of tkeir Offices, 
Faculties; and imaginary Eſtates alſo, in and about which way 
may be ſo much fraud, colluſion, of prefſion, and trouble, ſome 
—_—_ getting themlelves taxed to gain more truſt z others 

ribing to be raxed low, and it being impoſſible ro check or 
examine, or trace theſe ColleCtions by the print of any foot- 
ſteps they leave (ſuch as the Hearths of Chimneys are) that I 
have not patience to ſpeak more againſt it; daring rather 
conclude without more ado, in the wofds of our Comick to be 
naught, yea exceeding naught, rery abominable, and not good. 


 ——_— — 
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CHAP. XIV.. 
Of raifing, depreſſing, or embaſing of Money. 


Ometimes it hath happened that States (I know not by 
g what raw.advice ) have raiſed or embaſed their Money, 
hoping thereby, as it were, to multiply ir, and make it paſs for 
more than it did before ; that is, ro purchaſe more commodi- 
ty or labour with it: All which indeed and in truth, amounts 
ro no more than a Tax upon ſuch People unto whom the State 
is indebtcd, or a defalkation of whar is due ; as alſo the like 
burthen vpon all that live upon Penſions, eſtabliſhed Rents, An- 
nuities, Fees, Gratyſties, &c. 

2. Toexplain this fully, one mighr lanch out into the deep 
Ocean of all the Myſteries concerning Money, which is done 
for other ends elſewhere : neverthelets I ſhall do it the beſt I 
can, by expounding the reaſons pro & contra for embalſing and 
raiſing of. Money : and firſt of embaſing. 

3. Copper or Tyn- money made ad valorem in its matter, is 
no embaling ; the ſame being only cumberſom and baſer than 
Silver Moncy, cnly becauſe leſs convenient and portable, 

And Copper Mcney ad valorem in workmanſhip ard matrer 
both rogether, (ſuch as on which the Effigies and Scutcheon 
are ſo curiouſly-graven ard impreſſed, as the Moneys ſeem ra- 
ther Medals ) is not embaſing, unleſs the numbers of ſuch 
picces be exceſſive , ( the mealures whereof I ſhall nor ſer 
down, 
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down, until I ſhall hereafter propound the fitteſt Sedtions of 
the abſtraſted pound into which I would have Money coyned, 
and determine how many pieces of each Section ſhould be in 
an hundred pound) for in caſe of ſuch exceſs, the "workman- 
ſhip being of no other uſe but to look upon, becomes baſe by 
its being roo common, 

4- Nor are ſuch Tokens baſe as are coyned for Exchange in 
Retailing by particular men, (if ſuch men be reſponlible and 
able ro take them back, and give Silver for them.) N 

F. Bur that Gold I count to be embaſed, which hath more 
allay either of Copper or Silver in ir, than ſerves to correct 
its t00 great natural ſoftneſs and flexibilicy, whereby it wears 
roo faſt in Money : And that Silver I reckon alſo embated, 
wherein is commixed more Copper than will ſufficiently 
roughen ir, and fave it from cracking under the Hammer, Pres, 
or Mill that muſt coyn it, or the like. | 

6. Baſe Money is therefore ſuch as Darch Shillings, Stivers, 
French Soulz, Irift Bon-galls, &c. and for the moſt part con- 
ſiſting of great Pieces, though of ſmall value. To antwer the 
firſt reaſon or pretence of making them, which is, that the ſaid 
Pieces might be more bulky, handleable, and the Silver in them 
leſs apt to be loſt, or worn away. 

7. The other reaſon (beſides that of allay, which we muſt 
allow in the meaſures above- mentioned) 1s W fave it from be- 
. ing melted down by Goldſmiths and Bulliontrs, or exported 
by Strangers ; neither of which can happen bur to their lots : 
for ſuppoſe a Stiver of ewo pence had a peny of pure Sil- 
ver, it the Bullioner melts it for the ſake of the Silver only, 
in the ſeparation he ſhall loſe the Copper and charge of re- 
fining the Silver ; nor will the ſtrangers export it into places 
where the local value of the Piece periſherh, the intrinſick 
teaving him to loſs. 

7. Now the reaſons againſt this kind of Money are ; firſt, 
the greater danger of falſification, becauſe the colour, found, 
and weight by which men (without the teſt)gueſs ar the good- 
neſs of the material of Morey is roo much confounded, for 
the vulgar (whom it concerns) to make uſe of chem for their 


marks and guides in the bulinels. 
8. Secondly, 
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'8. Secondly, In caſe fmall pieces of this Money, viz, pieces 
of rw pence ſhould happen to be raiſed or depreſſed rwelve, 
fifteen, or ſixteen per cexr, then there will be a certain loſs by 
reaſon of the frattions, which the vulgar cannot reckon : As 
for example, if ſuch Money were deprellcd bur ten, eleven, or 
ewelve per cent, then the two pence piece would be worth but 
three half pence, which is twenty five per cent. and fo of other 
proportions. 

9. Thirdly, In caſe the inconvenience of this Money ſhould 
be ſo great as to neceſſitate a new Coynage of ir, then will 
happen all the loſſes we mentioned before in melting it down 
by Bullioners. 

10, Fourthly, If the two pence piece contained but the 
eighth parr of the filver uſually in a ſhiling, then Dealers would 
bave fifteen pence paid in this Money for the ſame Commodi- 
ry, for which they would take a ſhilling in Standard Silver, 

11, Raiſing of Money is cither the cutting the pound Troy 
of Srandard Silver into more pieces than formerly, as into 
above ſixty, whereas hererofore the ſame was made but into 
rwenty, and yet both ſorts called ſhillings, or elſe calling the 
Money already made by higher names : The reaſons or preten- 
ces given for ſuch raiſing are theſe ; v:z. That the raiſing of 
Money will bring it in, and the -material thereof more plenti- 
fully ; for tryal wh-reof, ſuppoſe one ſhilling were proclaimed 
to be worth two, What other efteft could this have, than the 
raiſing of all Commodities unto a double price + Now if ir 
were proclaimed, that Labourers Wages, &c. ſhould not riſe at 
all upon this raiſing of Money, then would this Act be as only a 
Tax upon the ſaid Labourers, as forcing them to loſe half their 
Wages, which would not be only unjuſt, but impoſſible, unleſs 
they could live with the ſaid balf, (which is not to be ſuppoſed) 
for then the Law that appoints ſuch Wages were il! made, 
which ſhould allow the Labourer but juſt wherewithal to 
live ; for if you allow double, then he works but half ſo much 
as he could bave done, and otherwiſe would ; which is a loſs to 
the Publick of the fruit of ſo much labour, 

12. But ſuppoſe the Quart 4 Eſcu of France, commonly e- 
ſteemed worth eighteen pence, were raiſed to three ſhillings, 
then 
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then 'ris true, that all the Moneys of England would be indeed 
Qnart d Eſcn pieces; bur as true, that all the Engliſh Money 
would be carried away, and'that our Dare ff Eſew would 
contain but half fo much Bullion as our own money did; fo 
that raiſing of money may indeed change the ſpzcies, but 
with ſo much loſs as the Forreign Pieces were raiſed unto, 
above their intrinſick value. } 53d nc 

13. But for remedy of this ſuppoſe we raifed the Quart 4d 
Eſcn double, and prohibired the Exportation of our own mo- 
ney in Exchange thereof. I anſwer, that fuch a Prohibition 
is nugatory,and impoſſible to be executed; and if it were nor, 
yet the railing of the ſaid /pecies would bur make us (ell the 
Commoditic» bought with raiſed Quart 4” Eſemes,in effect bur 
at half the uſual rare, which unto them that want ſuch commo- 
dities will as well yield the full; ſo tharabating our prices, 
will as well allure ſtrangers to buy extraordinary proportions 
of our Commodities, as raiſing their money will do : Bur 
neither that, nor abating the price wil make ſtrangers uſe 
more of our Commodiries, then they want; for although the 
firſt year they ſhould carry away an unuſeful and ſaperfluons 
proportion, yet afterwards they would take fo much the leſs, 

14. If rhis be true, as in ſubſtagce it is, why then have (0 
many wiſe States in ſeveral ancient, as well as modern times 
frequently praftiſed this Artifice as a means to Graw in money 
into their reſpetive Dominions? 

I anſwer, that ſomething is to be attributed to the ſtupid: - 
ty and ignorance of the people, who cannot of a ſudden uny 
derſtand this matter: for | inde many men wiſe enough, who 
though they be well informed that raiſing of money ſignifies 
little, yer cannot ſuddenly digelt is. As for example, arun- 
engaged perſon who had money in his purſe in Eng/azd, and 
ſhould hear that a ſhilling was made fourteen pence in/reland, 
would more readily run thither to buy Land then before; not 
ſuddenly apprehending,thar for the ſameLand which he mighr 
have bought before for ſix years Purchaſe, he (hall now-pay 
ſeven. Nor will Sellers in Jrcland of a ſudden apprehend 
cauſe to raiſe their Land proportionally, but will at leaſt be 


conrented to compound the buſineſs, viz. ro fell at fix and an 
K half; 
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half; -and if che difference be a more ragged fraftion, men 
under a long time will not apprehend it, nor ever be able ex- 
attly to govern their practice according to it. 

15. Secondly , Although I apprehend little real defference 
between raiſing Forreign- Money to double, and abating half 
in the price of our own Commodities, yet to fell them on a 
tacite condition to be paid in Forreign prefent Money, ſball 
increaſe our money ; foraſmuch as between raiſing the mo- 
ney, and abaſing the price, is the ſame difference as between 
ſelling for money and in barter, which latter is the dearer; or 
between ſelling for preſent money , and for time ; barter re- 
ſolving into the nature of uncertain time, 

19. I ſay, ſuppoſe Engliſh Cloth- were ſold at ſix ſhillings a 
Yard, and French Canvas at eighteen pence the Ell, the que- 
ſtion is, whether it were all one in order to increaſe Money in 
England to raiſe the French Money double, or to abate half 
of the price of our Cloth ? I think the former better, becauſe 
that former - way or propoſition carries with ita condition 
having Forreign Money 7» ſpecie, and not Canvas in barter, he- 
tween which two wales the world generally agrees there is a 
difference. Wherefore if we can afford to abate half our 
price, but will nor do it but for our neighbours money, then 
we gain ſo much as the ſaid diſference between Money and 
Barter amounts unto, by: ſuch raiſing of our Neighbours 
Money. | 

19. But the fundamental ſolution of this Queſtion depends 
upon a real and not an imaginary way of compuring the pri- 
ces of Commodiries ; in order to which real way I premiſe 
theſe ſuppoſitions: Firſt then, ſuppoſe there pt in a Territo- 
ry a thouſand people,let the:{e people be ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
Till this whole Territory as-to the Husbandry of Corn, 
which we will ſuppoſe to contain all necefſaries for life, as in 
the Lords Prayer we ſuppoſe the word Bread doth; and let 
the production of a Buſhel of this Corn be ſuppoſed of equal 
labour to that of producing an ounce of Silver. Suppoſe 
again - that a tenth part of this Land and tenth of the people, 
vVi&; an hundred of them can produce Corn enough for the 
whole ; ſuppoſe that the Rent of Land (found out as above- 

mentioned) 
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mentioned) be a fourth , part of the whole'produdt,  (abott 
which proportion it really is,as we may perceire by paying a 
fourth Sheaf-inſtead of Rent in ſome places) ſuppoſe att 
that whereas but an hundred are neceflary for this Husbandry. 
yet that two hundred have taken op the Trade ; and ſuppoſe 
that where a Buſhel of Corn would ſuffice, - yet men our” df 
delicacy will uſe two, 'making 'ufe of the Flower only -of 
both. Now the inferences from hence are; | a 

Firſt That the goodneſs of badnels, or the value of Land 
depends upon the greater or.leſſer ſhare of the produdt given 
for it in hraporroh to rhe ſimple labour beſtowed to raiſe the 
Rd TIRES. .,. ..: | 

Secondly, That the proportions between Corn and Silver 
ſignifie only an artificial value, nor a natural ; becauſe the 
compariſon is berween a thing naturally uſeful, and a thing in 
it ſelf unneceſſary, which (by the way) is part of the reaſon 
why there are not ſo great changes and leaps in the prizes of 
Silver as of other Commocities. 

Thirdly, That natural, dgarneſs and cheapneſs depencs upon 
the few or more hands requiſite to neceſſaries of Nature : As 
Corn is cheaper where one man produces Corn for ten, then 
where he can do the like but for ſix; and withal, according as 
the Climate diſpoſes, men to a neceſſity of ſpending more or 
leſs. But Political Cheapneſs. depends upou the paucity of Su- 
pernumerary Interlopers into andTrade over and above all that 
are neceſſary viz. Corn will be twice as dear where are two 
hundred Husbandmen to do the ſame work which an hundred 
could perform : the proportion thereof being compounded 
with the proportion of ſuperfluous Expence, (viz. if.to the 
cauſe of dearneſs abovementioned be added to the double Ex- 
pence to what is neceſlary) then the natural price will appear 
quadrubled;and this quadruple Price is the true Pglitical Price 
computed upon naturral grounds, 

And this. again proportioned , to the. common artificia! 
Standard Silver gives what was ſought; that is, the true price 
Curran. | ts BCE ia 

18, But foraſmuch as almoſt all Commodities have their 
Subſtitutes or Succedanea, and that a moſt all uſes may be 

K 2 anſwered 
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anſwered feveral,wayes; and for, that-novelty, ſurprize, ex- 
ample of Superiours, and opinion of unexaminable effefts do 
add or take away from the price of things, we muſt add 
theſe contingent Cauſes to the permanent Caules abovemen - 
tioned, in the judicious foreſight and computation whereof 
hes the excellency of a Merchant. : 

, Now to apply this Digreſlion, I ſay, that to encreaſe Mo- 
ney, it is as well neceſſary to know how to abate as raiſe, 
the price of commodities, and that of Money, which was the 
ſcope of the ſaid Digreſſion. 

19 To conclude this whole Chapter, we ſay, that raiſing 
or embaling of Moneys is a very pittiful and unequal way of 
Taxing the . people ; and *tris a ſign that the State ſinketh, 
which catcherh hold on ſuch Weeds as are accompanied with 
the diſhonour of impreſſing a Princes Effigies to juſtifie Adul- 
rerate Commodities, and the breach of Publick Faith, ſuch as 
is the calling a thing what ir really is not. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Excize. 


T is generally allowed by all, that men ſhould contribute 
ro the Publick Charge bur according to the ſhare and in- 
rereſt they have in the Publick Peace ; that is, according to 
their Eſtates or Riches : now there are two ſorts of Riches, 
one aCtual, and the other potential. A man is aCtually and 
truly rich according to what he eateth, drinketh, weareth, or 
any other way really. and aCtually enjoyeth ; others are bur 
potentially or imaginatively rich,yho though they have pow- 
er overmuch, make little uſe of it ; theſe being rather Stew- 
ards and Exchangers for the other ſort,then owners for them- 
ſc]lves. | 
2, Concluding therefore that every man onght to contri- 
bute- accordingto What he taketh ro himſclf,and aftually en- 
joyeth. The. farft thing to be dane is, to compute what the 


Total gf the Expence of this Nation is by particular men up- 
| on 
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on themſelves, and then what pt thereof is neceſſary for 
the Publick ; botz which (no not the former) are ſo difficult 
as moſt men imagine. 

3. Inthe next place we muſt conceive, that the very per- 
fect Idea of making a Leavy upon Conſumptions, is to rate 
every paticular Neceſlary, juſt when ir is ripe for Conſumpti- 
on; that 1s to ſay, not to rate Corn until it be Bread, nor 

Wooll until it be Cloth,or rather until it be a very Garment ; 
ſo as the value of Wooll, Cloathing, and Tayloring, even to 
the Thread and Needles might be comprehended : Bur this 
being perhaps too laborious ro be performed, we ought to 
enumerate a Catalogue of Commodities both native and arti- 
ficial, ſuch whereof accompts may be moſt eaſily taken, and 
can bear the Office marks either on themſelves, or on what 
contains them; being withal ſuch, as are to be as near Con- 
ſumption as poſſible : And then we are to compute what fur- 
ther labour or charge is to be beſtowed on each of them, be- 
fore conſumption, that fo an allowance be given according- 
ly. As for example, ſuppoſe there be an hundred pounds 
worth of Stript Stuff for Hangings, and an hundred pounds 
worth of Cloth or Stuff for the beſt mens Cloathes ; I con- 
ceive, that the Cloth ſhould bear a greater Excize then the 
faid ſtript ſtuff,the one wanting nothing bur tacking up, to be 
at its waies end ; and the other Tayloring, Thread, Silk, Nee- 
dles, Thimbles, Buttons, and ſeveral other particulars: The 
Excize of all which muſt ,be accumulated upon the Excize of 
the Cloth, unleſs they be ſo great (as pechaps Buttons, Lace, 

or Ribbons may be) to be taxed apart, and inſerted into the 

Cattalogue abovementioned, 

Now the things to be .acc@mulated upon Cloth are, as 
near as poſſible, to be ſuch particulars as are uſed only ro 
Cloth, or very rarely to-any other particular, as the feveral 
ſorts of peculiar trimmings; ſo on Corn ſhould be accumula- 
red the charge of grinding, bolting, yeaſt, &c, for the baking 
of it into Bread,unleſs,as was ſaid before,any of theſe particu - 
lars can be berter rated apart. 

5. A Queſtion ariſeth hence, whether any Native Commo- 


ditics exported ought to pay the Excize, or that what is im- 
ported 
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ported is lieu of it ſhould pay none ? Ianſwer, no, becauſe 
they are not ſpent here i ſp:ciezbut I conceise that theGoods 
returned from abroad for them, and ſpent here ſhould pay, if 
the exported have not already,for 10 ſhall what we ſpend pay 
once, but not oftner. Now if Bullion be returned, then if ic 
be coyned into Money, it ought not to pay, becauſe Money 
will beget other commodities which ſhall pay ; but if the ſaid 
Bullion be wrought into Plate and Urenſils, or diſgroſt into 
Wire or Lace, or beaten into Fueilles, then it alſo ought to 
pay, becaufe it is conſumed and abſolutely ſpent, as in Lace 
and Gilding is too notorious ; and this is the reaſon why I 
think the Leavy we commonly call Cuſtoms to be unſeaſon- 
able and prepoſterous, the ſame being a payment: before con- 
ſumption. | by 

6, We have ſeyeral times ſpoken of Accumulative Excize, 
by which we mean Taxing many things together as one : As 
for example, ſuppoſe the many Driigs uſed in Treacle or 
Mithridate were uſed 'onely in thoſe Compoſitions, 1n ſuch 
caſe by taxing any one of them, the whole number will be 
taxed as certainly as that one, becauſe rhey all bear a certain 
ones one to another: In Cloth, the Workmanſhip and 

ools as well as the Wooll may be well enough raxed, &c, 

7 . But ſome have ſtrained this Accumulation ſo, as they 
would have all things *rogether taxed upon ſome one ſingle 
particular, ſuch as they think to be neareſt the common ſtan+ 
dard of all Expence, the principalends of their propoſition 
being theſe, viz. | 

Firſt, To diſguiſe the name of Excize, as odious to them 
tat do neither know the payment of Taxes to be as indiſpen- 
ſible as eating, and as have rot conſidered the natural - Juſtice 
of this.way of Excizing or proportionating. 

Secondly, To avoid the trouble and charge of Collecting. 
Thirdly, To bring the buſineſs ad firmam, and to a certainty 
of all which we ſhall peak hereafter, when we examine the 
ſeveral reaſons for and againſt the way of Excize, proceeding 
now to the ſeveral ſpecies of Accumulative Excizes, propoun- 
ded in the world. 


$8. Some propound Beer ro be the only Excizable Commo- 
dity, 
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diry,ſupofing that in the proportion that men drink, they make 
all other Expences ; which certainly will not hold, eſpecially 
if Strong Beer pay quintuple unto, (as now) or any more 
Excize then the ſmall]: for poor Carpenters, Smiths, Felc- 
makers, &c., drinking twice as much Strong Beer as Gentle- 
men do of ſmall, muſt conſequettly pay ten times as much Ex- 
cize. Moreover, upon the Artizans Beer is accumulated, one- 
ly a little Bread and Cheeſe, leathern Clothes, Neck Beef, and 
Inwards twice a week, ſtale Fiſh,old Peaſe withour Butter, &c. 
Whereas on the other, beſide Drink, is accumulated as many 
more things as Nature and Art can produce ; beſides this 
way of Excizing, though it be never ſ@ well adminiſtred, is 
neither ſo equal nor fo eaſie, nor ſo examinable as the ſimple 

Poll-money before ſpoken of, which is alſo bur an Accumula- 

tive Excize. 

6, What hath been propounded for Beer, may be of Salt, 
Fuel , Bread, &c, and the Propoſitions would all labour un- 
der the ſame Inconveniences ; for ſome ſpent more, ſome leſs 
of theſe Commodities; and ſometimes Families (cach whereof 
are propounded to be farmed, without deſcending to individu- . 
al heads) are more numerous at ſome time then at others ac- 
cording as their Eſtates or other Intereſts ſhall wax or wane, 

r0. Of all the Accumulative Excizes, that of Harth-mo- 
ney or Smoak-money ſeems the beſt ; and that onely becauſe 
the caſieft, andcleareſt, and firtreſt t» ground a certain Reve- 
nue upon ; it being eaſe to rell the number Harths, which 
remove not as heads or Polls do : Moreover, *tis more caſic 
-ro pay a (mall Tax, then ro alter or abrogate Harths, even 
though they are uſeleſs and ſupernumerary ; nor is it poſſible 
to cover them, becauſe moſt of the neighbours know them ; 
nor in new Building will any man who gives forty ſhillings for 
making a Chimney be without it for. two, 

11. Here is to be noted, that a Harth-money muſt be but 
ſmall, or elſe *txwill be intolflerable ; it being more eaſie for a 
Gentleman of a thouſand pound per aun«m to pay for an hun- 
dred Chimneys (few of their Manſion Houſes having more) 
then for Labourers to pay for two, Moreover if the Land- 


Lord only pay this Tax, then js it not and Accumulative Ex- 
Cl1zC 
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Eize for all, but a particular Excize upon but one only Com- 
modity, namely Houſing. 

12. Now the Reaſons for Excize are theſe, viz. 

Firſt, The Natural Juſtice thar every man ſhould pay ac- 
cording to what he aCtually enjoyeth ; upon whict account 
this Tax is ſcarce forced upon any, and is very light to theſe, 
who pleaſe ro be content with natural Necellaries, 

Secondly, This Tax if it be not farmed, but regularly col- 
lefted, engages to thrift, the only way to enrich a Nation, as 
by the Dutch and Jews, and by all other men, who have come 
to vaſte Eſtates by Trade, doth appear. 

Thirdly, No man payes double or twice for the ſame thing, 
foraſmuch as nothing can be ſpent bur once ; whereas it is 
frequently ſeen, that otherwiſe men pay both by the Rent of 
their Lands, by their Smoaks, by their Titles,and by Cuſtoms, 
(which all men do, though Merchants chiefly talk of it) they 
alſo pay by Benevolence and by Tythes ; whereas in this way 
of Excize no man need pay but one way, nor but once,proper- 

Fifthly, By this way an excellent account may be taken of 
the Wealth, Growth, -Trade, and ſtrength of the Nation at 
all times. All which Reaſons do make not for particular com- 
pomiing with Families, nor for letting the whole to farm, 

ut for colleCting it by ſpecial Officers, who having a full em- 
ploymear, will not be a fourth of the charge of our preſent 
many multiform Levies;z for to put extraordinary trouble and 
hazzard upon the Countrey Officers, is a ſorer Taxing of 
them, then to make them pay a ſmall Reward unto practiſed 
Perſons to be their Subſticrutes. All which are the common 
ObjeCtions againſt Excize. 

13. I ſhould here add the manner of ColleCting it,but Ire- 
fer this to the practice of Holland; and I might allo offer how 
men may be framed to be fit for this and other Publick Truſts, 
as to be Caſhiers, Store- keepers, Collectors, 8c, but I refer 
this Enquiry unto-a more ample and fit occaſion, 


FINTIS, 


